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answer which Lord GranviitE has given to the question, 
POT AND KETTLE. What is the policy of the Geveridens? is, that Sail DERBY 
“X¥70U are not a Liberal,” says Lord Dersy to. Lord | hadnone. The Liberals know that very well, and that is just 
Granvitte. “No more are you,” retorts Lord Gran- | why they opposed Lord Dersy. But they must have some 
yu to Lord Dersy. “Your party is divided against | more satisfactory explanation before they pledge themselves 
itself,” says Lord DerBy. “So is yours,” smartly replies the | without reserve to support Lord Paumerston. ~ If they 
rival Earl. “Your Cabinet are a sorry lot,” says the Tory | were really reduced to the alternative of choosing between 
Lord. “ Yours was not a bit better,” says the Whig. “Lord | two Ministers who were equally without principles or a 
PatmersTON is a meddlesome, interfering, troublesome busy- | policy, they might of course happen to have a personal, pre- 
body,” says the leader of the Opposition. “Sour grapes,” | dilection for the one rather than the other ; but it has not 
cries the leader of the Lords—“ why did you try to get | come to that yet, and we cannot afford to barter our heritage 
him?” “Oh, we meant to improve him, of course,” says | without so much as getting a mess of pottage in exchange. 
Lord Derby, as mild and innocent as a pious and sentimental | The mistake of Lord Granvitur’s speech was, that it was an 
young lady who has made up her mind to marry a rake in | answer to nobody but Lord Dersy ; and it was not Lord 
order to reform him. That is to say, Lord PaLMEerston was | Dersy who most required an answer. ; 
to be kept away from the Foreign Office as the brandy bottle The tenacity with which the Ministerialists stick to the cry 
is put out of sight of a confirmed toper. We do not profess | of “Coalition” is one of the most ominous proofs of their disin- 
to compete with our diurnal contemporaries in Parliamen- | clination to state the grounds on which they claim the confi- 
tary reporting, but we think the above is a fair summary of | dence of the Liberal party. The explicit statements of Lord 
the “gallop” inthe House of Lords before the race for the | Dersy on this point have at least dispelled, in the minds of 
Members’ Plate. In fact, the rival manifestoes may be boiled | all candid men, the suspicion which had been so industriously 
down into just this:—The leader of the Opposition says, | disseminated—though, for our own part, we discredited from 
“You are no better than you should be’—whereupon we | the first the charges which are now wholly disproved. Even 
have the retort courteous by the spokesman for the Govern- | the Zimes is compelled to abandon the “ Press” and take’ 
ment, “ You are another.” refuge in Jounson’s Dictionary, in order to maintain the 
We are in the unfortunate position of being able to agree | precious watchword. Lord Dery fairly avows that the 
tatirely with both parties to this ameebean dialogue. The real | gentlemen with whom he is supposed: to have conspired, so 
mecess of Lord GRANVILLE’s speech of Monday consisted in | far from having enlisted under his banner, are in the opposite 
the challenge to Lord Dersy to point out any distinction | interest; and the contest in South Wilts is perhaps a siffi- 
between himself and those whom he censured. So far as a | cient illustration of his Lordship’s ideas on this subject. “But 
personal reply to the antagonist of the moment goes, Lord | if the debate in the Lords dissipated the illusion of one 
GRANVILLE's tu quoque is well enough ; but to those who are | coalition, it lifted the curtain upon another of a much more 
neither followers nor admirers of the Tory Earl or his | serious description. Lord GranviLie’s speech is the 
pringiples, this assimilation between the present Ministry | only Ministerial programme with which the country 
and that of 1852 is eminently unsatisfactory. It is because | has yet been favoured. But what does it promise us? 
the Government of Lord Patmerston has so many features | If it had been an appeal to the Derbyites against 
of resemblance to that of Lord Dersy, that we desire some | Lord Dersy, it could not have been more judiciously 
better assurance than we at present possess, that it is not | framed. It was no “fortuitous concourse” of principles which 
intended to imitate its abnegation of principle as exactly as | Lord GraNVILLE adroitly insinuated between the present 
it copies its feebleness of constitution. It may be a very good | Government and the Tories. What, we should like to know, 
aswer to Lord Dersy to say, “If we are not Liberals, no | is that measure of Parliamentary Reform for which Mr. 
more are you ;” but this isa very poor satisfaction for the real | Locke K1ne’s proposal was deemed too extreme an element # 
Liberals, who more than half suspect the loyalty and earnest- | And how happened it that, if the Government really had 
ness of those into whose hands they are called upon to commit | determined on producing a measure of their own, Lord 
their cause without reserve. We want some better security | PaLMERsTon never dropped a hint of such an intention when 
for the Liberalism of Lord Patmersron than insinuations | he was seeking the aid of the Opposition to defend his own 
that Lord Dersy isa Tory. And yet this is absolutely all | party. It was, as Lord GranviLte happily expressed it, an 
that Lord GranviLue offers us. “unfortunate contingency” that a Liberal Ministry should 
It may be true enough that Lord Dersy is estopped from | find itself alone in the lobby with a Tory majority on 
alleging that the Government has no home policy. Perhaps | what is usually held to be the capital question of Liberal 
that would be no great reproach to a Tory Minister ; for policy. But let the Liberal party ask themselves whether 
the object of the party is to keep things as they are. And | “unfortunate contingencies” may not possibly recur, and 
itis an object perfectly intelligible in its way, and by no | whether the course which they are taking is the best calcu- 
means without its use or value in this country. It is not | lated to provide against them ? 
the metier of a Tory to have a policy, any more than it is We are told that Lord Patmerston is made of squeezable 
that of a King to be a democrat. A Tory Government may | stuff. Only keep him in office, say Mr. Rarkes Currie 
do very well without a policy, just as a country gentleman | and the rest of the Premrer’s Liberal devotees, and we will 
may sit at home and live upon his rents; but a Liberal | make him do what we like. We do not stop just now 
Government must do something for its bread, or else it | to remark on this curious theory of government, according 
will starve like a merchant without customers, a doctor | to which the horses are to drive the coachman; but we 
without patients, or a lawyer without clients. If you | advise Mr. Currie and the other nags, before they get 
se a quiet old gentleman, fast asleep, with a cigar in | the bits well on, and the kicking-straps buckled tight down, 
his mouth and his feet on the hob, it would be cruel, if not | to be quite sure whether they are to have it all their own 
impertinent, to ask him where he is going to ; but if you go | way. We cannot doubt that Lord Patmersron will sail 
found to the front-door, and see a knowing-looking “party” | before the wind, because his own friends lose no opportunity 
on the box of a drag, with his hat on one side, handling | of repeating it. It is the only really pleasant way of sailing, 
4 team of screws, and an Earl in a Windsor uniform behind, | as anybody who has ever yachted at Cowes knows well 
blowing a long tin-horn and touting for passengers, | enough. You don’t know where you are going, and, what is 
you may be excused for inquiring his destination, and | more, you don’t much care—it is sure to be smooth sailing, 
the probability of his getting there. The only | and does not try either the tackle or the seamanship. 
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But, after all, is it quite so certain that the Government 
gale is to blow from the Liberal quarter? Have Mr. Currts 
and his friends read the addresses penned from the Carlton? 
They seem to think that every man who is not for Lord Dery 
is therefore a Liberal ; but what if the Tories are a good deal 
wiser and shrewder than Mr. Currie, and think that they, too, 
may squeeze Lord Patmerston, and to a considerably better 
purpose? Mr. Disraecr’s address to his constituents is in- 
tended to alarm the Tories, but it is far better fitted to 
awaken the Liberals. What Mr. Disraett fears, is not an 
antagonist, but a rival—not a Liberal majority, but a Tory 
Government of which he will not be the leader. After all, 
why should not a Tory cry “ PAtmerston for ever,” as well 
as anybody else? We confess we see no reason. On the 
whole, his conduct seems to us more rational than that of his 
Liberal opponents, The approaching elections willnot impro- 
bably destroy Lord Dersy’s party, but it does not therefore 
follow that Toryism will lose by the change. There are always, 
in every Parliament, a number of nominal Liberals, who are 
never better pleased than when they are not called upon to 
vote in favour of the principles which they profess. Joined 
to the great body of Tories, who care much more for their 
principles than for any particular leader, the majority of a 
Parliament elected on an unmeaning cry will readily support 
a Government which keeps things as they are. Certainly, if 
Toryism is ever to be triumphant, it will be in a Parliament 
where half the Liberal party are pledged not to embarrass a 
Minister who has never yet proposed a Liberal measure. 

Lord PALMERSTON may, we repeat, be squeezable, but who is 
to squeeze him? We do not think it will be Mr. Currie. The 
hands which are to do that must be made of harder stuff than 
his. It must be a much wiser serpent than Mr. Currre who 
is to gnaw that file. In order to give a squeeze any effect, 
there must be some danger which can only be averted by 
compliance. But the pledge of “ Patmerston for ever,” if it 
is good for anything, will prevent those who have taken it 
from putting the Ministry in a minority, whatever may be 
the merits of the question under discussion. The very 
watchword of the election is one that will save the Premier 
from Liberal pressure. The squeezing will come from the 
other side; and, coy as the Minister may appear, we are not 
sure that, like the bashful virgin, he may not be “ willing 
to be pressed.” 

With a fatal blindness, the Liberal party seem rushing on 
their destruction. They: are eagerly helping the wolves to 
get rid of the watchdogs. Manchester vies with London in 
seeking to dismiss the men who have really stuck by the 
cause through good report and evil report. The article in 
request now is a dog warranted not to bark. A Government 
official is to be run against Messrs. Brigut and Gipson, and 
Mr. Cospen is, if possible, to be kept out of the House of 
Commons. Lord Jonuy Russet is to be discredited ; and 
Mr. Currig, good, easy man, thinks he is going to squeeze 
Lord Patmerston into Liberalism. Did so foolish a blue- 
bottle ever buzz on a chariot wheel ? 


AFFAIRS AT CANTON. 
\ \ JHATEVER may be the difference of opinion as to the 


merits of our original quarrel with the Chinese, every 
one must agree that our present situation before Canton is 
anything but flattering to the national vanity. What Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH says is literally true—the barbarians have 
reduced us to the defensive. Having begun by entering the 
town and occupying the forts, we have been successively 
compelled to relinquish all the positions we had seized. 
The British factories have been destroyed, foreigners have 
been expelled from Whampoa, and we have enough to do to 
defend our own position in Hong Kong. Such are the 
accounts which we receive from Canton up to the date of 
January the 30th. 

Of course every man, except possibly the Chinese, knows 
very well that this is not a condition of things which can 
last for ever. Nor is any one so foolish as to doubt that, 
in the long run, when the force of England is really put 
forth, it will, as our American friends say, “ pretty consider- 
ably chaw up” John Chinaman, But all this does not pre- 
vent the present situation from being sufficiently unpleasant 
and undignified. If Louis XIV. had got into a street row, 
and been pelted by a number of dirty little boys, it would 
have been a very imperfect consolation to reflect that, if he 
could only get home and call out the army, with the Great 
Conp& at its head, he would be more than a match for 
them. In the meanwhile, his peruke would get much dis- 


ordered, and his lace coat sadly soiled. Perhaps the reg 
moral is, that great monarchs should not begin pelt 
matches with dirty little boys—at least, when they hay 
not got their army at their elbow. 

We have heard a great deal of the indignity suffere 
by the British flag in the boarding of the lorcha ; but yw. 
confess it appears to us that, if there has been humiliation ¢, 
the Union Jack, it has been in the spectacle of a British 
Admiral, in command of some dozen men-of-war, slowly 
retiring down the Canton river, after an ineffectual atten 
to intimidate and reduce the city. We are told that oy 
prestige was in danger if we did not avenge the insult to the 
Arrow. Well, we have avenged it according to the views 
of Sir J. Bowrrna, and how much the better is our prestige 
for the fillip it has had? Three months have elapsed since 
operations were first commenced—the town has been bom. 
barded—the forts have been seized, and then abandoned—4l] 
the measures of coercion have been exhausted—the English 
Admiral is retiring, as Lord GRANVILLE admits, to defend 
Hong Kong—and no impression has been made on the 
recusant city. The obstinacy of the Chinese has held out 
against all the force which we have as yet been able to bring 
to bear on them. 

No doubt, if we choose to send out fleets and armig 
enough, we can grind them to powder. Everybody know 
that. But is it no mischief that a people with whom we are 
told prestige is everything have already been able to resist 
with impunity our menaces and assaults for three months, 
and will, as far as we can see, be able to resist them equally 
well for six months more? The reinforcements which are 
about to leave England will not reach China till the end of 
June, and it is not likely that any extensive operations ca 
commence before the arrival of Lord Exern. Will it be no evil 
that, for nine months, the whole Chinese people should have 
been suffered to rest in the delusion—or rather entrapped, as 
it were, into the belief—that the single city of Canton cam 
withstand the force of the English arms exerted to the 
utmost? Is it nothing that Yeu can say to his people—“See, 
they have bombarded us, but we have not submitted ; they 
have seized our forts, but they can’t hold them ; they have 
advanced with their fire-ships, but they are retreating before 
our junks !” Is this a state of mind and of feeling whichis 
likely to facilitate that “satisfactory settlement” of which 
we hear so much? Ofcourse, we have the power of awaken- 
ing the Chinese, when we please, from their delusion, and 
we very much fear that the Government have brought 
things to such a pass that the terrible and sanguinay 
measures which will be necessary for that purpose have 
become all but inevitable. But whose fault is this, except 
that of the persons who embarked in the enterprise o 
coercing the people of Canton in total ignorance of the resist 
ance which would be encountered, and of the force requisite 
to make the attempt successful ? 

As our readers are aware, we are not, like the Zima, 
devoted admirers of the Adminstrative Reformers. The 
appeal, therefore on behalf of “‘ Bowrinc, the man of the 
people,” as “the right man in ‘he right place,” affects usa 
little as the denunciations which we see heaped from the 
same quarter on one man one day and on another the next, 
with such an average impartiality of luck that the columns 
of a morning journal resemble now-a-days nothing so mu 
as a rouge et noir table, where you may stake upon either 
colour with tolerably equal chances of success, though with 
a general certainty of loss in the long run. We do not know 
whether Sir J. Bowrine was actually selected for his present 
post by the Administrative Reform Association. All we 
can say is, that he is exactly the sort of man whom we should 
have expected to have found nominated by Mr. LayarD and 
puffed up by the Times. He has just that sort of smattering 
of useless knowledge, and that total want of practical sense 
and experience, which are the unfailing characteristics 
“the right man in the right place.” 7 

Never having professed ourselves admirers of this species 
we may be allowed to express our ideas of the individ 
specimen before us. Nothing can be clearer than that the e 
isting state of things at Canton has grown up out of the gros 
and culpable ignorance and vanity of Sir J. Bownrine. 
ignorance is proved by the despatches in which he represents 
to his superiors at home that to enter Canton is the easiest 
thing in the world—that the people are all against the 
Mandarins—that there will be no resistance—at all events, 
that the first appearance of a British ship will produce instant 
submission. He regrets that the Foreign Minister has not 
allowed him to press the Treaty claim on the Chinese, becaus® 
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he should then have had the pleasure of letting him know, by 
the next mail, that the whole matter was satisfactorily settled. 
Well, our sagacious envoy has, unfortunately, had his fling ; 
but the news by the “next mail” was not exactly of the 
character which he had promised to his too-confiding chief. 
Lord GRANVILLE attempts a defence for Sir Joun Bowrtnc’s 
admitted miscalculation on the ground of Sir J. Davis's 
success in 1847. But the President of the Council chooses 
to forget that Sir J. Davis’s successor, Mr. Bonnam, had 
pointed out to the Government, in 1849, the altered 
of the question, and had expressly warned Lord 
Patuerston that the price of the attempt must be the 
total destruction of the city. We quoted last week some of 
the passages from these despatches, and we do not mean to 
over the ground again ; but it is not candid to skip 
over the period of Mr. Bonnaw’s administration and go back 
to that of Sir J. Davis, in order to justify Sir J. Bowrine for 
leading us into exactly the position, the danger and difficulties 
of which his predecessor had so exactly measured and fore- 
told. Of the ultimate success of the British arms, no 
Englishman can for an instant doubt ; but if we are com- 
pelled to inflict upon the Chinese a sanguinary and cruel 
chastisement, it will be the fault of those who have betrayed 
them into a foolhardy insolence by fruitless menaces and 
inadequate attacks. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN THE CITY. 


HE tone of public feeling has been so deranged by the 
excitements of war and diplomacy, that the topics 
which every Liberal statesman was once expected to dwell 
upon, in speaking to a popular audience, have grown strange 
and almost startling to our ears. Until Lord Jonn Russety 
delivered his address of last Thursday to the electors of 
London, it would have been difficult to find, among some 
hundreds of hustings appeals, anything like a clear enun- 
ciation of what used to be thought the distinctive principles 
of the Liberal party. But Lord Jou is true to his old tra- 
ditions ; and his straightforward words, no less than the cheers 
for Reform, Retrenchment, and Peace, which concluded the 
meeting at the London Tavern, carry one back to the times 
before the war, when it was a matter of course for all who 
did not care to be thought Tories to declare their sympathy 
with popular aspirations. Such considerations seem to be 
out of fashion just now with candidates of almost every party ; 
and if there were no other value in Lord Jonny Russett’s 
speech, we should prize it as a salutary reminder how far we 
have been wandering from the ideas which used to be recog- 
nized as the symbols of the party of progress. We have no 
especial love for shibboleths of any kind ; but if we must 
hate an election-banner, we would rather inscribe on it the 
old cry which grected Lord Jonny Russetz, than any 
of the claptrap substitutes which are at present in 
vogue. It is a good deal more to the purpose than the 
finest declamation about the honour of England, which cer- 
tainly does not seem to be in much danger of suffering 
from the too pacific tendencies either of Ministers at 
home or officials abroad. We like it vastly better than 
Mr. DisraEti’s parody—“ Honorable Peace, Reduced Tax- 
ation, and Social Improvement.” There may be no vast 
erence between the new war-cry of the Opposition and 
the traditional slogan of the old-fashioned Liberals; yet we 
prefer to recognise an old friend under the old face. © There 
could not, however, be stronger evidence of the decline of 
Toryism proper than the adoption by the leader of the 
untry party, of the professions which Liberal politicians 
once monopolised, and have now almost forgotten. 

The whole tenor of Lord Jouy’s address breathed the old 
spirit of peaceful improvement, and there was not a single 
rie to the sentiments which have grown out of the trou- 
ian - few years, and which have cast into the shade 
ruled ee y which our domestic policy must, after all, be 
Tuled, artly, perhaps, because he had himself been severely 
Judged for his share in the Russian negotiations, but much 
a vy eae because his mind is set upon the peace which 
- - © lie before us rather than on the war which belongs 

A © past, Lord Joun Russext avoided all allusion to the 
due and actually got through the peroration of an 
pe defying pe ye without once oe on our old enemy, 

mae pe Ay present friends, In these gunpowder 
alike adh ru refreshing to read a speech which is free 
and from th ' bravado of the war-at-any-cost party, 
ptive rivals e still more offensive cant of their peace-at-any- 

» If the constituencies could, just for a month 


or so, forget all about fighting, and calmly consider what an 
amount of home-work the next House of Commons has to 
get through, and what are the qualifications of those who 
offer to do it, it would greatly conduce to the improve- 
ment of the character of our representatives. It was almost 
entirely to topics of this kind that Lord Jonn Russe.t in- 
vited the attention of the electors of the City. Parlia- 
mentary reform, retrenchment of expenditure, popular edu- 
cation, and religious liberty, were, in his estimation, worthy of 
greater prominence than even the history of the Chinese 
hostilities. If he touched on the last subject at all, it was 
only to vindicate himself from imputations of faction which 
he at Jeast had not deserved. He frankly avowed that, 
on questions of less significance, he had often voted from 
party considerations; and, with a candour which some 
stanch Ministerialists would do well to imitate, he acknow- 
ledged the difficulty in which members were placed who 
were reluctant to upset the present Government, and 
yet unable to applaud the hostilities which Lord PALMER- 
ston had approved. So little, indeed, did Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL make of the inconsistency of many of the Ministerial 
votes on the late division, that he even admitted that some of 
those who voted on Mr. Cospen’s motion, in opposition to 
his views and against their own opinions, had been actuated by 
conscientious motives in supporting the Administration. It 
was impossible for him to resist an allusion to the fortuitous 
concourse of Lord Patmerston and his Conservative friends 
in the lobby, when they coalesced against Mr. Locxe Kino’s 
motion ; but the sarcasm was pointed less at the Tory ten- 
dencies of the Liberal chief than at the unfair insinuations to 
which he had condescended in revenge for his subsequent 
defeat. We have sometimes had occasion to criticise Lord 
Joun Russe.w’s public conduct, but we cannot forget that he 
remains the most prominent type of that school of politicians 
who achieved all the great reforms of the present century ; 
and whatever may be thought of his administrative or diplo- 
matic skill, no one doubts that his vote and his speech will 
always be ready to further the political and gg) mH 
to which the labour of his life has been devoted. Notwith- 
standing the sneers of the Z’imes, a statesman who can point 
to the repeal of the Test Acts, the reform of Parliament, the 
Municipal Reform Act, the scttlement of the Tithe question, 
theextension of the Irish franchise, the reduction of the Sugar 
duties, and the repeal of the Navigation laws, as his contri- 
butions to the statute book, has claims upon the Liberal 
party which cannot be cancelled by the offence of having 

onestly censured a transaction of which few even of the 
warmest adherents of Lord Patmerston have pretended 
altogether to approve. 

But, with all his fondness for history, Lord Jon does not 
rest his claims to the suffrages of the City upon the past alone. 
His programme for the future is the most explicit that has yet 
appeared. That he will struggle to remove the disability of his 
Jewish colleague, and to free the statute book from the last rag 
of bigotry which still disgraces it, is a matter ofcourse. With- 
out denying the difficulties which always hinder a return from 
an excessive to a moderate expenditure, he is firm for a 
reasonable retrenchment, to begin from the present year. 
No one doubts that he is anxious to promote a comprehen- 
sive plan of Parliamentary reform ; but he has now declared, 
in accordance with his recent vote, that, in default ofa larger 
scheme, he is prepared to support any partial improvements 
of which our electoral system may be capable. This, at 
least, ought to please a large section of the London voters 
better than Lord Patmerston’s objection to a “ compre- 
hensive” measure, and his hostility to “ bit-by-bit” legis- 
lation on the subject. If Lord Joun has not been 
successful in his educational schemes, he has only failed 
where no one has succeeded ; and it is something to know 
that he has a more sincere desire to raise the intellectual 
character of the people than can be safely predicated of a 
Minister who takes the more prudent course of letting this 
difficult subject alone. Lord Joun proclaims himself a 
supporter of Lord Paterson, and as circumstances have 
conspired to place the present Premier at the head of the 
Liberals, neither Lord Jonn nor the party which he has so 
long served have at present much choice in the matter ; but 
there is the more reason on this account for surrounding a 
Minister who has given no satisfactory pledges for a liberal 
home policy, with followers whose character and antecedents 
afford a reliable guarantee of their fidelity to the good 
cause. There is wisdom in the warning addressed by Lord 
Joun to his constituents :—“ Tf you have what is called a 
Liberal party, which is not the advocate of any Liberal 
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measures, which makes no progress, which is not faithful 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty, you may be sure 
the downfall of that Liberal party is at hand.” There is a 
spiteful truth, too, in Mr. Disrae.i’s taunt against “the Tory 
chief of a Radical Cabinet ;” and the only security for genuine 
measures of political and social amelioration will be found in 
the election of representatives both willing and able to exer- 
cise a wholesome pressure upon a Government which is not 
likely to be proof against moral coercion. Apart from all 
personal feeling—which certainly, however, ought to have its 
weight with the electors who a few years ago invited Lord 
Joun RussExt to contest London—we believe that the City 
Liberals cannot better serve the cause to which they profess 
to be devoted than by once more returning Lord Joun 
RussEtu to vindicate, as their representative, the principles 
of domestic policy to which he has adhered throughout his 
long career. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FRAUD. 


AS civilization increases, the resources of speech are con- 
tinually growing. The community splits itself into an 
infinite variety of sectional interests, each of which developes 
an artificial phraseology peculiar to itself. Thus we have 
the language of Parliament and of the hustings, which 
abounds in racy peculiarities never heard elsewhere. There 
are, besides the idioms of the press and of trade, the lan- 
guage of felons and the language of fraud. This last dialect 
has been very rapidly perfected since the days which witnessed 
the invention of the happy phrase of “making things 
pleasant ;’ and the most classical specimen which has yet 
been produced owes its origin to the assiduity with which 
this branch of philology has been studied in the parlour of the 
Royal British Bank. The broad facts of that magnificent 
swindle are so well known that even the examination of the 
late Governor and Director in the Court of Bankruptcy has 
done little more than give precision to what had already 
been published to the world ; but there is a piquancy about 
Mr. Espaixe’s involuntary narrative quite independent of 
any revelations which it contains, and which we think is 
due entirely to his happy mastery of the ingenious circum- 
locutions of the language of fraud. Not that Mr. Esparne 
is by any means the director from whom the greatest pro- 
ficiency in this line was to be looked for. On the contrary, 
he belongs—of course we speak comparatively—to what 
may almost be called the honest section of the Board ; for, 
if we say nothing about one little 500/. affair, which was 
afterwards put right, the late Governor is not open to the 
charge of having put any of the funds of the Bank into his 
own pocket. If he cheated the public, it was only done out 
of over-anxiety for the interests of his shareholders ; and 
every mendacious prospectus to which he put his name was 
dictated by the highest regard for the concern, and by an 
almost fanatical hope of making everything pleasant at last. 
But we will endeavour to condense his story, preserving, as 
nearly as may be, his own mode of presenting it. 

The Bank was projected early in 1849, with Mr. McGrecor 
at its head, and Mr. Espate himself as one of the Provisional 
Committee. In the month of July, a certificate was sent, 
under the hands of the Directors, to the Board of Trade, 
stating that 50,000/.—one half of the subscribed capital—had 
been paid up, pursuant to the Act of Parliament, and upon 
this statement the Charter was obtained. The 50,000/. was 
not, in fact, paid up in cash, but the certificate was not 
untrue, according to the Directors’ mode of viewing the fulfil- 
ment of the Act. As Mr. Espate observes, the statute 
was complied with “in spirit” by a fictitious paid-up capital, 
which included some valuable acceptances of the responsible 
Mr. Cameron, and other matters equivalent to cash. After 
the Charter had been procured, there were a few further 
preliminaries to be gone through before the commencement 
of business. A transaction strictly illegal, but fair in spirit, 
had been entered into with certain Newcastle subscribers, to 
the effect that, if the direction should fail to make a great 
impression on that thriving town, the few who had paid 
deposits to swell the 50,000/. should not be damnified ; and 
accordingly it was necessary, despite the express provisions 
of the Act, to reduce the apparent capital by repaying those 
deposits, and taking a transfer of the shares into the name 
of the Manager, who, of course, was not expected to pay 
upon his shares. Then a little sum had to be divided among 
the Directors, as an inadequate remuneration for their 
services in the formation of the Bank—of which douceur we 
perceive that Mr. McGrecor had the lion’s share, All pre- 


liminary matters having thus been satisfactorily arra 
the Bank, which had certified a paid-up capital of 50,099) 
commenced business in November with 20,250l.; and though 
Mr. Espartx’s mind is, as he says, “ entirely a blank” y 
the subject, the amount seems to have been afterwards made ty 
look more favourable by certain cheques which may, or may 
not, have represented loans procured for the purpose of creat 
a fictitious appearance of wealth. Mr. EspDAILE passes lightly 
over the interval between the prosperous inauguration of the 
Bank and the 1st of February, 1855, when he was himself 
promoted to the office of Governor—an honour which 
must have appreciated the more highly from the fact thay, 
although he was perfectly solvent at the time, he owed ty 
his own firm a debt of some thousands which he had yo 
means of paying. 

Shortly before this time he had been initiated into som 
of the mysteries of the green pocket-ledger, which ordinary 
directors did not presume to open. The position of affairs 
was not altogether pleasant. Mr. Cameron had got into 
debt with the Bank to the extent of 15,000/. Mr. Watroy, 
the previous Governor, owed 42,0001. Mr. HuMPHREY Brows, 
another Director, had a balance the wrong way of 23,000), 
The Welsh mines had swallowed up more than 70,000), 
Mr. McGrecor contributed his quota to the general def. 
ciency; and the solicitor, Mr. Muutens, had died & defaulter 
for 13,000/., the memory of his social and commercial virtues 
being duly preserved by a resolution of the Board. In short, 
the Bank was in the same state as Mr. Esparze hitself— 
that is, it had lost its capital, and could not pay its debts, 
but was, nevertheless, by no means insolvent. With the 
piety that always distinguished the Royal British Bank, the 
new Governor declared his policy :—* Coolness and courage, 
and, with Gon’s blessing, our difficulties will be surmounted’ 
Perhaps honesty would have harmonized better with the 
unctuous tag, but this does not seem to have occurred to the 
cool and courageous Director. 

Under Mr. Espatne’s presidency, the establishment pr- 
gressed faster than ever. Mr. Cameron’s liability grew fint 
to 19,000/., and then to 25,000l.; Mr. was trans 
ferred to Mr. Humpurey Brows, raising his debt to 70,000),; 
and the Welsh works devoured a further sum, which increased 
their value in the annual reports to 120,000/.—these figures 
being arrived at by the simple process of estimating the 
security as worth whatever it had cost. Balance sheets were 
prepared, taking credit for 150,000/. of hopeless debts—or, 
as Mr. Espaize calls them, “doubtful figures’—which it was 
hoped future prosperity would clear up. Dividends wer 
regularly declared when there would have been no profits to 
show if it had been thought politic to act on the rigorous 
principle of “estimating every obligation in the books of the 
Bank at its exact value.” Warnings began to thicken. One 
director after another retired, because the Bank was insolvent. 
In the spring of 1855, Mr. Humpnrey Brows, of all meni 
the world, pressed upon the Board the fact that they had 
lost all their capital, and were bound by their charter to 
dissolve at once. But the Board, though they knew their 
position as well as Mr. Brown himself—or, to speak more 
correctly after the manner of Espaixe, though they all had 
“anxieties prevailing on their minds’—treated the whole 
thing with a great deal of indifference, and amused them 
selves with wondering what could be Mr. Brown’s motive 2 
mooting a subject so little pertinent to the business of the 
day. 

Whether Mr. Brown was offended at the want of respect 
shown to his proposal does not appear ; but, if so, he soo 
revenged himself—assuming, at least, the correctness of Mr. 
EspaiLe’s uncontradicted account of certain transactions 
which followed. He had, it seems, mort a number 
of ships as a security for his heavy balance. The Director 
with that delicacy which they always showed in dispensiig 
with harsh formalities against defaulting brethren, consented 
not to have the ships regularly transferred, lest they should 
injure the local position and high credit of Mr. Humpanst 
Brown. The consequence was what might have been antl 
cipated as the result of a British Bank education. Mr. 
Brown, we are told, availed himself of the legal register, 8° 
the ships he had pledged to the Bank, and realized the pte 
ceeds, at the same time assuring the anxious Governor that 
the security was perfectly safe. Time went on, and yeti - 
approached. ‘The general meeting in August, 1856, was 
be faced, and the Board put forth all their resources. 
Cameron, who could pay nothing in cash, still devoted his 
talents to the cause. He went on a visit to Scotland, not of 
the purpose of hunting up shareholders and directors, 
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only on a social visit, where he was likely to find an occasion 
of seeing Sir James MarHeson, and speaking to him about 
«increasing the strength of the direction.” A valuable letter 
of instructions for the campaign against Sir J AMES, written 
merely on the chance of the occasion turning up, was de- 
spatched by the Governor to his trusty agent. It contained 
the bold suggestion that the “ progressive increase of the capi- 
tal ofthe Bank” would be the best argument to use, and added, 
asa piece of strictly confidential information, that money with 
the Royal British Bank seemed as a rule “ rather centrifugal 
than centripetal.” While Cameron was working with 
more zeal than success in the North, the Board were pla- 
carding announcements of the issue of new shares, and 
relying on the augmentation of capital and on the re- 
deeming circumstances of the future to save them from 
ruin. Nor were schemes for the present entirely forgotten. 
One poor dupe was tempted to go into the market and buy 
shares to keep up the credit of the Bank, by the Governor's 
intimation that, to a man of such high position, the concern 
would never hesitate to advance 1000/. or so ; and the same 
dodge was tried without effect on another less credulous 
shareholder. A dividend of only 4/. per cent. was declared 
ina report which no one could be induced to sign—the rate 
being reduced, as was alleged, for the purpose of making 
more than ordinary provision for bad and doubtful debts. 
As the ordinary provision was nothing at all, this might have 
been literally true, had not the whole capital long 
since been absorbed. However, the report was accepted, 
and the meeting passed a resolution expressive of their 
confidence in the scrupulous personal honour of the 
Directors. A month later, the doors were closed, and the 
Governor, though unable to see that he has been guilty 
of any other error, admits that he was too sanguine in his 
reliance on increased business, enlarged capital, improved 
confidence, and future contingencies, and that it night have 
been more prudent if the Directors, in place of parading sham 
assets and fictitious dividends, had long before proclaimed 
the truth which they had not felt justified in stating. Who 
will not respect the conscientious feelings which compelled 
the honourable Board to tell falsehoods for the good of their 
constituents ? We, at any rate, shall not, by asingle word of 
our own, attempt to heighten the effect of Mr. Esparie’s 
picture. A tale of fraud cannot be made more repulsive 
than by being told in the evasive language by which the 
adepts in the art love to describe their performances. 


PARLIAMENTS, PAST AND FUTURE. 


pe history and even the character of a Parliament have 
often very little counexion with the particular hustings 
cry upon which it was elected. Who, when Lord Dersy’s 
House of Commons was returned, could have guessed the 
course which lay before it? A large majority of that body 
was chosen to declare the steady adherence of the country 
to Free Trade principles, and its firm conviction that the 
development of the new commercial,policy could not safely 
be entrusted to the Protectionists of the day before. This 
was the main issue then presented to the constituencies, and 
the response was clear and emphatic. From such a Par- 
lament we might naturally have looked for sagacity in 
commercial legislation, and zealous assiduity in the prose- 
tution of useful measures. But an insignificant fragment of 
partnership reform, a modification of the law of bills of 
exchange, and a few other enactments of secondary import- 
anee, are the only improvements of which the Parliament 
of 1852 can boast in mercantile matters ; while it has re- 
jected all attempts to free commerce from local taxation, 
and, after many a long and weary debate, has left the harsh 
tmomalies of the law of partnership untouched, except in 

e case of Joint-Stock Companies. In its commercial tone, 
the now expiring House has certainly not done justice to the 
feeling which it was especially designed to embody. Among 
thesecondary topics which did duty on the hustings five years 
* the Reform of the Court of Chancery was made the most 

by both the antagonist parties. All were eager to have the 
credit of the work, and fate was tolerably impartial in allow- 
ing Lord St. Leonaxps to introduce and carry through the 
Bill which Lord Truro had prepared. To both Governments 
—to that which planned, and to that which completed the 
measure-—the country would be more grateful than it has been 
if it thoroughly appreciated the mass of cumbrous procedure 
be as been swept away. But, from that time to the 
Present, a supplementary statute to amend the Common Law 


Procedure Act is almost the only achievement that remains 
to testify to the sincerity of the promises of legal reform 
which Liberals and Tories were equally lavish in making to 
the constituencies. Free commerce and speedy justice were 
the first watchwords of the new Parliament of 1852; but 
partly from the very nature of things, and partly from the 
force of circumstances, it soon forgot its earliest lesson, and 
gave its whole energies to the struggle which its patriotism 
and resolution ultimately brought to a triumphant close. 
Taxation and war took the place of law and commerce in 
the debates of the last three years ; and, after witnessing the 
Peace which crowned the efforts of the country, the House 
of Commons, unable to subside into the dull routine of 
domestic legislation, spent a year in profitless discussion, and 
has at length appropriately ended its career by a vote on one 
of those foreign questions to which its activity has been 
almost exclusively directed. 

A foreign-policy Government and a war Parliament were 
the results of an appeal to the domestic and commercial 
interests of the nation. It would be satisfactory rather 
than otherwise if a similar contradiction should be found 
between the temper of the next House of Commons and 
the especial cry upon which the elections threaten to turn. 
The dissolution consequent on the adverse vote on Mr. 
CoppeEn’s motion has been treated as an appeal made by 
Ministers to the country for the purpose of getting that 
decision reversed. Not only is this the current Parlia- 
mentary phraseology, and perhaps the sound constitutional 
doctrine, but it is in a great degree the feeling of the people. 
The prominent subjects in most of the civic addresses and 
electioneering manifestoes of the day are China and the 
Arrow, Sir Joun Bowrine, Commissioner Yeu, universal 
justice, and the British flag; and as members are sent about 
their business solely on account of this Chinese vote, whilst 
Lord Patmerston can only hold office on condition of find- 
ing the new House of Commons willing to condone the 
offence which its predecessor has condemned, it might 
be scarcely correct to say that the Chine:c question 
ought to have no weight in the coming elections. But 
its legitimate influence is derived entirely from its per- 
sonal and party bearings. The opinion of a new member 
on the Hongkong Ordinance, and on the rights of British 
lorchas, may be of some importance in determining whether 
Lord Patmerston or another Minister shall conduct the 
war with China; but it can have no effect whatever on 
the progress of hostilities or on the terms of peace. Whatever 
Government may wield the power of England will use it, so 
far as China is concerned, with much the same objects, and 
probably with the same results. For all the practical pur- 
poses of legislation, a member will be neither the better nor 
the worse for preferring Bowrinc to Yeu, or YEH to 
Bowrinc. It was, indeed, fitting and necessary that Par- 
liament should declare its mind as to the conduct which 
had been pursued in the name of England towards an 
unwarlike and semi-civilized nation; but the protest has 
been uttered, and the practical consideration for the future 
will be, not whether the war was justified by the provocation 
received, but how it can best be brought to such a conclusion 
as will secure more satisfactory relations between the Chinese 
and ourselves. The question of right was as solemn as any 
that ever required the decision of the House of Commons; 
but, grave as it was in itself, it has very little to do 
with the issue now before the country. The China vote 
already belongs to the past—the views of electors ought to 
be directed to the future. We do not need members who 
would have voted unexceptionably on all the debates of 
the last five years, but men who are likely to take sound 
and just views of the matters which may be expected to arise 
in the assembly of which they are to form a part. 

The ex post facto adhesion of a candidate to either side of 
the Canton dispute would afford no intelligible indication of 
his political principles ; and constituencies are much more 
concerned to inquire whether the aspirants who solicit their 
support are to be relied on as sincere and efficient advocates 
of progress and reform, than to ascertain their precise ideas 
on a subject which is no longer open for decision. It will 
be very unfortunate if the occasion of the present appeal to 
the country should lead to the return of members selected 
mainly with a view to their opinions on the origin of an 
existing war. Considering that the character of the next 
House of Commons will probably determine the policy of 
the country for some five or six years, we would rather see 
it composed of men of liberal sentiments, even though these 
should be coupled with the wildest notions about the case of 
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the Arrow, than have a reactionary House which would pro- 
nounce a faultless judgment on the past conduct of affairs in 
China. We are not disposed to judge the expiring Parlia- 
ment harshly. It was equal to the great emergency of the 
Russian war, and worthily reflected the resolute courage of 
the country ; and, with such a title to fame, it may well 
bear to be told that it has been the least effective legislative 
body which has met for many a year at Westminster. We 
trust that the next Parliament may have at once leisure, 
inclination, and capacity to overtake the arrears of business 
which have accumulated on every subject. With no dis- 
respect to our present representatives, we shall rejoice to see 
the new House depart from the example of its predecessor, 
by devoting itself with hearty zeal to its primary duty of 
useful and beneficent legislation. 

To this end the adoption of a temperate and dignified 
foreign policy is indispensable. If it be imbued with this 
temper, the next Parliament may reasonably look for such 
an interval of tranquillity as will enable it to distinguish 
itself as highly by the victories of peace as the expiring House 
has done by the triumphs of war. But if these anticipations 
are to be realized, it will be well for electors to remember 
that, in choosing a representative, they have something more 
material to consider than his aptitude for warlike discussions, 
or the soundness of his criticisms on a concluded debate. 
Though it is always impossible to predict with confidence the 
continuance of peace to an empire so extended as that of 
Great Britain, the country may at least be allowed to hope 
and prepare for such a future; and it is bound to send to 
Parliament men who, instead of delighting in foreign brawls, 
will prove able and willing to employ such opportunities as 
may be in store for us in the diligent promotion of the 
political, social, and legal reforms which the hostilities of the 
last few years have almost entirely suspended. 


URBAN AND SUBURBAN STATESMANSHIP. 


J ings political circulation of the body corporate is certainly 
something very different from its physical analogue. 
It is not from the heart of England that health and life 
flow. The annals of metropolitan representation present the 
dreariest chapter of contemporaneous history. How comes it 
that London and its affiliated boroughs are so miserably repre- 
sented? Lord Jonun Russe.t, who is now threatened with 
the ostracism of the hustings, is the only fixed star in the 
turbid heavens of the metropolitan constituencies; and even 
his long services are confronted with the fact that Mr. 
Tuomas Duncomse’s possession of Finsbury seems to have 
become a life tenure. Sir dignitied 
Southwark by a steady, and Mr. Grote once honoured the 
City by a passing, gleam of true statesmanship ; but PeLtarr 
and Duke and Butter, and Napier, are 
the London particular. Nor does the future promise well. 
There are contests on hand, but no particular star rises above 
the dull mediocrity of the recognised “metropolitan mem- 
ber” type. Cox for Finsbury, and Reep for Finsbury— 
the Tower Hamlets uncontested, except in the shape of a 
placard inviting attention to Mr. Hotyoake the “secular” 
bookseller of Fleet-street—Alderman Rose putting in his 
claim for the City, and Rovupexs bidding for Lambeth 
against that distinguished senator, Mr. WiLkinson—the 
rival appeals of Mr. Gyas Locke and CLoantuus ScoveLi 
for Southwark—these extant signs of the times are not 
hopeful anticipations for the future. And in Marylebone 
little is heard beyond a confused and inarticulate murmur 
against the sitting members, apparently because Lord Esrinc- 
TON has the misfortune to be respectable, while Sir Bensamin 
Haut labours under the serious disqualification of being, 
especially in his own estimation, somebody. 

With such claimants as our representatives, we are not 
surprised to find congenial professions ; for to dignify the me- 
tropolitan talk by the name of “principles” is absurd. Major 
Rezep is among the most curious specimens of a London candi- 
date. Hitherto he has represented the quiet, but not immacu- 
late, constituency of Abingdon,as aConservative. In Finsbury 
he has to consume his past Tory self, and he now comes out as 
an extreme Liberal. He has just addressed the electors in 


an open-air meeting on Saffron-hill—and his address savours 
of that sweet retreat. He claims the sweet voices of Saffron- 
hill, “ because he strenuously opposed the war gd.” Major 
Reep is perhaps prepared to inform his readers who it was 
that advocated the re-imposition of that tax. He is also a 
supporter of Administrative Reform, and “ is desirous that all 
public offices should be thrown open to competition ; but 


before they can have this Administrative Reform, it , 
absolutely necessary that they should have Parliamep: 
Reform”—as though Major Reep were to assure us that he 
is most anxious for the abolition of the feudal system, b 
before this boon can be extorted from an unwilling Leg 
lature, it is absolutely necessary that we should be at 
with China, Is it conceivable that Major Reep hag not 
yet heard of the Civil Service Examinations? And jg it 
possible that even the denizens of Saffron-hill have to he 
told that everv clerkship in every public office is actually 
open to competition ¢ 

Major Reep is, however, as open to conviction, or ad vice 
or dictation, as he is to information. He has his conyjg, 
tions, but he is ready to resign them—he has formed ¢gq, 
clusions, but he is quite prepared to abandon them—he hag 
a conscience, but if the Finsbury electors do not like it, he 
is perfectly willing to vote against it. On the whole 
he has always voted one way, because he believed j 
was right; but he is quite prepared to vote the othe 
way, because he knows it to be wrong. For a reason good 
hitherto, and convincing to Major REEp, with respect t 
the Maynooth grant, ‘he had voted against Mr. Spooygpy 
motion ; but if it was the opinion of the Electors that that 
grant should not be continued, he was prepared to modify 
his opinions.” It is sadly characteristic of a metropolitan 
constituency, that not only was Major Reep not chased out 
of Saffron-hill after this ignominious exposition of political 
morality, but a unanimous vote was passed in his favour, 
and we are assured that “the proceedings were altogether of 
a harmonious character.” This simple and ingenuous, notto 
say barefaced, promise to abandon every conviction for the 
honour of representing Finsbury, is, after all, only putting in 
intelligible language what much of hustings talk is meant to 
convey. But, to say the least of it, this is an extreme case, 

To do Major Resp justice, however, we entirely admit that 
this is not an immorality in him. In most people it would 
be so, but Major Reep is not exactly as other men. It would 
be immoral in any other man to say that he would, if his 
constituents liked, vote against Maynooth, though he be 
lieved it to be right to vote for Maynooth ; for, in the case 
of any other man, it might fairly be assumed that he had 
arrived at his private convictions on some ground, moral, 
logical, or intellectual. It is not so with Major Reep. Holding 
his convictions on no ground, and for no reason whatever, it 
costs him nothing to relinquish them. His actual statesman 
ship and his political conclusions flowing and following from 
nothing, it can be no sacrifice to him to abandon and change 
them. Here are his reasons for his past faith and past prac 
tice in another department of practical politics :— He had 
always voted with Sir W. Cuay for the abolition of church 
rates, considering that every man who contributed to the 
taxation of the country was entitled to have a voice in the 
disposal of the money.” That is to say, the arguments which 
induce some people to advocate universal suffrage prove te 
Major Rerp the inexpediency of church-rates. A man might 
as well say that he voted for or against Mr. Coppen’s motion 
because he was firmly convinced of the authenticity of the 
Bible. Doubtless Mr. BerKELEyY’s ballot speeches have con 
vinced Major Reep of the necessity of revising the marriage 
laws. By a parallel chain of reasoning, the gallant Major pro 
mises his uncompromising support to Lord Paumerstoy, be 
cause he, Major Reep, is “in favour of the extension of the 
suffrage, at least to the extent of Locke K1ne’s motion”"— 
which it is so notorious that Lord PALMERSTON vigorously 
supported ; and he condemns the coalition against his lord 
ship, probably on the ground of the coalition of the whole 
body of the Derbyites and Lorp Paterson against the 
only positive article of politics on which Major Reep pledges 
himself." As we have said, all this in any other man 
would be simply immoral ; but morality and its opposite 
can only be predicated of rational animals — responil- 
bility is not chargeable upon those who are intellectually 
incapable of conviction. 

Not that Major Reep’s case is altogether solitary and e& 
ceptional. Sir James Duke runs him very hard ; and Sit 
James Duke's supporters run him very hard. It appeals 
that for some reasons, which at present there is no occasion 
to explain, Sir James, being the Liberal member for the City 
of London, and a South-country landowner, declined @ 
vote for Mr. Dopson in the recent Sussex election. Thes 
reasons were satisfactory to Sir JaAmes—he and Mr. Donso¥ 
differed on some very momentous and vital questions, and, 
very properly, Mr. Dopson did not get Sir James's vote 
But Mr, Dopson was the Liberal candidate; and the 
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Liberals were very angry with their representative, and called 
him to serious account. SirJames, as he nobly describes his 
attitude, presented himself on Tuesday last at the London 
Tavern, “something like a culprit,” and, as the matter 
ed, very much like something which we are not going 
to specify. The head and front of his offending he pleaded 
guilty to—it was quite true that he did not vote for Mr. 
Dopson. “On some most important points Mr. Dopsoy 
differed from the principles which he (Sir J amxs) had always 
conscientiously supported ; for instance,” de. ke. “On what 
und, then, could he be called upon to support a candidate 
who held views so opposed toliberal principles,” &c. &e. “ At 
the same time he might mention that he (Sir James) had 
canvassed some friends of his for Mr. Dopson.” Upon this 
imen, we will not say of political, but of social morality, 
we do not intend to waste words, Suffice it to say that, 
not without indignation, Mr. Mor.ey “arrived at the 
conclusion that Sir James Duke had not manifested a 
sincere and earnest spirit;” yet a resolution was carried in 
favour of Sir JAMES DUKE as, among others, “eminently 
calculated to represent the City of London.” If these are 
eminent qualifications for urban and suburban candidates, 
we are not much surprised that the metropolitan repre- 
sentation is, and is likely to be, what it is. 


MRS. BUGGINS. 


live amid too great a mob of literary gentlemen to 
be surprised at the rapidity with which any special 
felicity of style is vulgarized and prostituted ; but there is 
one particular mannerism of which the abuse is really 
becoming too gross to be tolerated. Mr. THackeray and 
Jacos Omnium have invented a manner of treating political 
questions which is nearly the reverse of the methods in use 
a hundred years ago. The taste of the last century was for 
the abstract. General Wonre always figured in prose and 
verse as Valour—Mr,. Pirr was Virtue—the Established 
Church was Religion. Now we go in for the concrete. A 
man begins an essay on taxation, with some such a state- 
ment as—“ Mrs. Buaarns and I were sitting at breakfast the 
other morning, when suddenly Mrs. B. observed to me over 
the tea-cups.” So, too, a military grievance is sure to be 
whered in with the remark—“I was walking down Picca- 
dilly with Jack Rantipo.e of the Heavies,” &c. There is, 
however, a particular gentleman connected with the Z'imes, 
who is positively turning this literary expedient into a 
public nuisance. We have traced his progress during three 
years at least. He was overcharged parochial rates, and 
used to relate to the readers of the Zimes how “Sniacrns, 
the polite tax-gatherer of this district,” had called on him 
and had with him the conversation which followed. Then 
he got into a state of ludicrous excitement about a road 
through St. James's Park, and was busy for weeks in 
dramatising the quarrel between the Board of Works and 
the public, with Smrru, Brown, Jones, Ropryson, and half 
the Red Book for interlocutors. Last Sunday he went to 
hear Mr. SpurGeon, and finding that thirty thousand people 
tame together to hear their “bosom sins” rebuked by that 
eminent divine, he walked home to suggest that Mr. Spur- 
GEON should be made Archbishop of Canterbury and have 
estminster Abbey given up to him, in lieu of the Surrey 
Gardens, But he could not offer this very natural sugges- 
tion without introducing us to his children, and the pudding 
they had for dinner, and their complaints that the Arch- 
bishop had lost his teeth. 
The success of Mr. SpuRGEON in crushing the “ bosom sins” 
some of his hearers may be estimated by glancing at the 
io of the Zimes in which the letter of this pestilent 
Nmourist appeared, and turning to the first leading article, 
an effusion the moral tone of which is about on a 
level with that of the journals of Marar and Hepert. 
= we have no quarrel with Mr. Spurcron. In fact, we 
ve thoughts of proposing him for Premier. If thirty 
usand men admire him, he is probably fit for any public 
trust or political situation. Never were there a better set 
cries for an election. the only Christian 
senor | SPURGEON and Nonconformist Bishops! Spur- 
Original Sin! the patriotic opponent 
the Enemy of Mankind! We firmly believe we shall see 
t. SPuRGEON receiving on Saturday evenings, conversing 
ugh the medium of Sir Joun Bowrrne) with the various 
rreign Ministers, and standing up in the House, with a 


White Waistcoat, and a rose in his button-hole, to reply to 


Mr. Disragut. But though we can away with Mr. Spur- 
GEON, we cannot stand Mrs. Bucerns. Our political 
convictions are elastic ; but our literary prepossessions are 
inflexible. In the name of good taste, good sense, and the 
English language, we protest against that dramatised leading 
article, Mrs. Bucerns. 


EXETER HALL ON POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
hee Young Men’s Christian Association is certainly a very 


powerful, and, in some points of view, a very useful 
society. We are far from wishing to speak disrespectfully or 
unkindly of a body which seriously devotes itself to the task of 
providing harmless or useful occupations for the large class of 
young men who are exposed to the various temptations of London 
life; and the fact that the Association numbers several thousand 
members, and exerts over them a powerful direct educational 
influence, invests its teachings with considerable social im- 
portance. Lectures delivered under its immediate auspices can be 
considered as little less than authoritative manifestoes by what is 
in some sense the most powerful of our church parties, on the 
subjects to which they refer. One of the most characteristic 
features of the policy of that party is the position which it has 
assumed with reference to popular amusements—a position which 
has always been such as to suggest, rightly or wrongly, that 
its members are actuated by the notion that pleasure is, gene- 
rally speaking, wrong. It is therefore curious to see what are 
the principles and the practical conclusions which oe, & are 
prepared to avow upon this subject. A Mr. Corderoy lately 
delivered a lecture at Exeter Hall, which has since been pub- 
lished, and which expressly sets forth what amusements are, and 
what are not, allowable. The position which he occupied on that 
occasion, as the organ of the party in emg pe to his 
lecture a significance and importance which we should certainly 
not have attached to it on independent grounds. In one sense, 
we think Mr. Corderoy an unfortunate advocate. He has little 
logical power, and no great knowledge ; but perhaps these cir- 
cumstances do not make him the less fit to represent and 
express such a very confused and unsystematic set of feelings 
as a which, with many people, pass for opinions upon these 
subjects. 

Mr. Corderoy lays down two tests by which we may try the 
lawfulness of n then od amusements. All are allowable “that are 
within the compass of your means, and are not inconsistent with 
your morning thanksgiving and your nightly prayer to God.” 
All are unlawful, unless they are “ likely to make us better sons, 
brothers, husbands, and fathers, better servants or masters, 
better citizens and better Christians.” It would seem from 
this that there must be many amusements which are neither 
lawful nor unlawful; for a man may afford many things quite 
consistent with saying his prayers, which can hardly be said to 
have much effect upon the social relations enumerated in the 
second test. Is it lawful to look at the Lord Mayor's show? 
It costs nothing, and would hardly, we presume, affect the ques- 
tion of morning or evening prayer; but does it tend to make 
any one a better citizen or a better Christian? IPf you honestly 
think it does, you may look at it—but if you have no particular 
reason to suppose that it will develope your civic or Christian 
virtues, you must avert your eyes. r. Corderoy gen 4 
to a class of writers who are not fortunate in dealing wit 
rg To understand him properly, we must look at 

is details. He objects vety strongly, amongst other things, 
to theatres and to dancing. Theatres he denounces at great 
length, and on a variety of grounds. Historically speaking, 
he considers that the stage never was “a public instructor 
in morals.” Athens is a great example of this. People there 
were devotedly fond of the stage, yet “history tells of no 
city of ancient time which became more entirely effeminate, 
profligate, anddebased. The luxurious amusements of Athens 
unnerved the descendants of the men who fought at Marathon 
and conquered at Salamis [we suppose they did not conquer at 
Marathon]; luxury and intemperance, which had been excluded 
by the laws of Draco and Solon, pervaded all ranks of society, 
till at length the various States of Greece rose against the city 
which claimed the sovereign power without being able to wield 
it.” One of the objects of the Association for which Mr. Cor- 
deroy lectures is, we believe, to establish evening classes for 
teaching various parts of useful knowledge. Greek history, we 
should hope, is included amongst the rest, and if so, we should 
recommend Mr. Corderoy to exchange for a little time the cha- 
racter of a teacher for that of a learner, and to direct his in- 

uiries, amongst other things, to a few such questions as the 
ollowing :—Who were Alschylus and Sophocles? Did they 
ever write plays? How long after the battle of Salamis was 
Zéschylus born ? 

There is a wonderful simplicity and audacity in the conduct 
of an influential Association which gravely publishes to all the 
world, as one of the reasons for its dislike to plays, the discovery 
that the Peloponnesian War arose from the disgust which the 
other Greek States felt at the effeminacy introduced amongst 
their countrymen by the Athenian dramatists. Having thus dis- 
posed of Greece, the lecturer turns to Rome, and on this head he 
wr with great triumph the statements of a writer in the 

estminster Review, who, after referring to the cruelty and 


indecency of the Roman spectacles, admits that “ the hostility of 
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the Church to the Theatre was fully justified by the atrocity of 
the Roman stage.” But he does not observe that the point of 
the reviewer's very just observation lies in the fact that the in- 
famous spectacles in question were not, properly speaking, dra- 
matic at all, but were “ summed up under the two heads of cruelty 
and licentiousness”— consisting, in fact, principally, of shows of 
gladiators, combats with wild beasts, and indecent dances. After 
these notable proofs of learning, Mr. Corderoy disposes of the 
remainder of the historical inquiry in a very few words :—“ If the 
Theatre was so damaging to ancient Rome, has it proved a source 
of instruction in morals and happiness to any modern nation P— 
Is it Italy? Is it Spain? Is it Germany? Is it France?” 
There is something very remarkable in a lecture addressed to 
Englishmen and professing to discuss the historical value of the 
drama, which never alludes to Shakspeare. It is not unnatural 
that such a wonderful preface as this should be followed up 
by the most exaggerated assertions of the immorality of plays 
and actors—assertions which would be false and dishonest to the 
last degree, if the writer did not make it painfully evident that he 
knows nothing whatever of the subject on which he dogmatizes. 

After glancing at various other unlawful amusements, such as 
casinos and gambling-houses, Mr. Corderoy proceeds to discuss 
the lawfulness of private dancing. His opinions on this subject 
can only be abel in his own words :— 

Is dancing to be considered an evil? 

Not in the abstract [that place where so much is virtuous, which when 
brought into contact with this naughty world, grows mischievous} if, as in 
ancient Greece and for many ages at Rome men and women would dance in 
separate rooms and never together, and especially if they would practise the 
exercise after a night’s rest before breakfast instead after supper ; then 
might much be said in its favour. But taking the modern practice of 
dancing—the late hour at which the amusement Teciee-to early hour at 
which the dance generally terminates—the crowded and heated rooms—the 
light and low dresses worn by the ladies—the efforts at display—the objec- 
tionable attitudes frequent in polkas and waltzes—the badinage and light 
conversation usual on such occasions—the triumph of conquest in some 
minds—the envy and po cag in others—the passion for dancing e/se- 
where not seldom excited by these private parties—taking all these things 
into account, dancing parties as a popular amusement must be condemned. 


It is worth noticing that the distinctions as to what is, and 
what is not lawful, run most amazingly fine. With respect to 
Oratorios, for example, at which ladies, of course, never wear 
low dresses,—where “light conversation and badinage” are 
things unknown, but where, on the other hand, in the lecturer's 
own words, “the performers are frequently those who are ready 
to play and sing musie of the most opposite character, so that 
they be but paid,” and “the names of Deity and the words of 
Scripture are too frequently used without any feeling of devo- 
tion”—every one must use his own discretion. ‘ Some would 
feel their conscience wounded—let them stay away. Others find 
that their taste, thought, and feeling are elevated and improved ; 
that their imagination is purified—let them enjoy in modera- 
tion that which has so wholesome an effect upon them.” Even 
as to plays, Mr. Corderoy would not be mistaken. He has no 
objection to plays, only to going to the theatre :— 

Objections to the Theatre have been strongly stated, but these objections 
do not exist to the perusal or even recitation of dramatic writings, providing 
in the latter case there be no imitation of the actor; private theatricals, how- 
ever speciously disguised, even in elocution-classes, invariably lead to atten- 
dance on those which are public ; but dramatic writings, if right in moral 
tone, may be read with advantage; there can be no more harm in a poem in 
dialogue than in a poem without. 

Where people “ will be amused,” it is a matter for rejoicing that they seek 
entertainment in the narrative of an ascent of Mont Blanc in such crowds 
as to give a fortune to the narrator, ratlfer than in the sports which were 
fashionable thirty years ago. 


There is a naiveté about Mr. Corderoy which makes his lecture 
particularly instructive. The distinctions between what he per- 
mits and what he forbids are so totally unsubstantial, and the rea- 
sons by which he attempts to support them are so obviously 
mere after-thoughts, intended to justify a traditional sentiment, 
that the publication of such a lecture, under such auspices, 
throws the strongest light on the ground which his party takes 
upon these matters. Their whole view of life rests upon the 
recognition of a sort of peculiar society exclusive of, and holier 
than, the rest of the world; and the abjuring of certain amuse- 
ments is one of the shibboleths of that body. Their real 
objection to theatres and dancing is identical with that which a 
sailor would feel to a red coat, or a soldier to a blue jacket. In 
fact, Mr. Corderoy tells us so inso many words :—* Do you make 
any profession of religious character? Then in reference to 
amusements, Richard Cecil’s test is a suitable one. ‘If a man 
of the world,’ said he, ‘should meet me where he would say, I 
did not expect to see you here—then he ought not to have seen 
me there.’” The “ man of the world’s” rebuke would be, we pre- 
sume, doubly stinging if he quoted the Bible, as such men some- 
times will, and reproached the professing Christian with being a 
gluttonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners. 

There is much in the proceedings of those whom Mr. Cor- 
deroy represents which we cordially honour and admire, and it 
is really in anything but an unfriendly spirit that we would sug- 
gest that nothing diminishes their influence so much, or so 
strongly repels those who might otherwise sympathize with them, 
as the spirit which such writings as this lecture display. It is 
an intolerable arrogance on the part of men, many of whom 
are certainly no better than their neighbours, to throw a slur on 
eocial practices which are confessedly innocent in principle, 


merely because they fall under a sort of traditional ban. We 
firmly believe that a very great part of the immorality whic, 
they ascribe to particular amusements arises from the f, 
that they have themselves contrived to injure their characte 
by constant and vehement assertions of their unlawfulness, | 
is as easy to give a custom as to give a dog a bad name, and if 
influential people are constantly insisting that no actor or actresg 
can be virtuous, and that all plays are immoral, they are ey. 
tremely likely to fulfil to some extent their own denunciations. 
nor can any one doubt that, by denunciations of low dresses 
and waltzes as “ dangerous,” a man excites ten thousand times 
more danger than he obviates. The Turks think promiscyong 
conversation as “dangerous” as Mr. Corderoy thinks pro. 
miscuous dancing, but whether they either avoid Scylla OF escape 
Charybdis is quite another question. 

The most vexatious part of these arbitrary distinctions is that 
even on the grounds of those who stickle for them, they are 
totally useless. Adopting them is considered one of several 
crucial tests as to the state of a man’s soul. Mere outward 
decency and compliance with the established forms of worshij 
it is said, is not enough—what we require is true holiness, 
This may be very true, but what is obtained is only, after all, an 
outward test of true holiness, a very little stricter, and far legs 
valuable than the ordinary test of decency in morals and wor. 
ship, which is repudiated. Muscular strength and a well-propor. 
tioned body are some evidence, thoughthey are far from conclusive 
evidence, of a sound constitution. An ordinary recruitin 
sergeant would be well satisfied if he could enlist no one who di 
not possess them; but what would he think of an officer who, 
having once known a remarkably hardy man who had thick black 
whiskers, should declare that, as he wanted hardy men, and not 
merely powerful men—and as muscular power was only outward 
and visible, whereas hardihood was internal and invisible—ho 
would enlist no one who had not, in addition to the usual quali. 
fications in height and size, a pair of black whiskers? Yet this 
is just the kind of mistake of Mr. Corderoy and his party. They 
take an irrelevant test to solve an inscrutable problem. 


ECONOMY AT THE WRONG END. 


Hl ER Majesty’s Government should never fall into a feminine 


or childish pet. Neither should any other Government, from 
that of a kingdom down to that of a kitchen. It is undignified 
and silly for anybody to flounce out of the room and slam the 
door; but what if the room is the august House of Commons— 
or what if the door is in decorous Downing-street, and the 
fractious boy the staid and solemn Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer? Last week a certain discussion took place in the House of 
Jommons on the expenditure of the country. Mr. Gladstone deli- 
vered himself of an edifying and practical, but by no means un- 
usual homily on the evils of extravagance and the blessings of eco- 
nomy and frugality. Like many other domestic discourses about 
aga in general and nothing in particular, it gave dire 
offence. Its very generalities made it tell. This sort of thing 
always does. It is so true, so personal, so disagreeable. Ser- 
mons on saving always lead to loss of temper. It is said that even 
in the sacred recesses of domestic life, and in the happy calm of 
middle-class English society, there is no fireside small-talk s0 
fearfully aggravating as a vague, large, misty declamation on the 
part of Paterfamilias on the necessity of retrenchment. It hits 
everbody, and stabs mother and daughter, the first-born and 
the baby—the more completely because it stabs them in the dark. 
Miss and madam are alike conscious of some little bit of extra. 
vaganee, some “cunning bosom sin” of vanity or expense, 
which they are quite sure “ Papa” is driving at. The conse 
quence, when the family temper is not under the best manage- 
ment, is notorious. Moral advice is not pleasant; and from 
Naaman the Syrian down to Lewis the Chancellor, the patient 
suffering under the ethical infliction “goes away in a rage.” 
On the Tuesday Mr. Gladstone delivered his family lecture ; and 
in the next Saturday’s newspapers appeared this paragraph— 
and as it appeared simultaneously in all the papers, its official 
character is self-evident—characterized alike by good temper, good 
sense, and good taste :— 

Tue Soviaces CoLtection.—In consequence of the recent financial dis- 
cussions, we understand that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has declined to 
accept the offer of the gentlemen who purchased this Collection with the 
view of securing it for the country. 

To pursue the parallel which we have just suggested—is not 
this exactly the sort of answer which suggests itself to the 
female mind under personal and moral difficulties? After asolemn 
on the duty, not to say necessity, of economy—on 

esirableness of retrenching either in the millinery department, 
or in the sea-side trip, or in the matter of evening parties or musi¢ 
masters—what feminine retort so easy as to suggest giving up t 
club? What answer so irrefragable on the lady’s part as cut 
off at once the cutlets for breakfast, or the olives after dinner 
This is Sir Cornewall Lewis's reply. The House of Commons has 
been talking about economy ; mig the House of Commons sh 
have economy. Mr. Gladstone tells us that the nation requires 
less expenditure in the miscellaneous estimates. Then we 
spend less. We got this notice on Tuesday—here is our answer 
on Saturday. We can’t buy the Soulages collection ; and we 
don’t intend to buy it. To be sure the nation has set its m 
upon it. It is a chance which will never occur again. The ¢ 
is a mere trifle—everybody has settled that Government is gomg 
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to buy it. Yes, this is all very well, but the nation is going to 
be economical. We can’t be economical and have tine tastes— 
economy, and ictures, and statues, and art, and science can’t go 
on together. 1 ither I must not be troubled and taunted about eco- 
nomy, orno more kidneys for breakfast. Take your choice, gentle- 
men of the House of Commons—no Gladstone or no Soulages. 
We do not intend to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
talked in this racy and unintelligible way, but substantially this 
is what he meant when he sent the paragraph to the newspapers 
of Saturday. He declines the Soulages Collection ‘in consequence 
of the discussion” in the House of Commons. Therefore, before 
this discussion, the purchase was either all but resolved on, which 
we believe to be the case, or it was an open question. What 
then we have to observe is, that Tuesday night’s discussion 
ought not to have influenced the decision on the Soulages Col- 
lection. If, a fortnight ago, the purchase was right, it is right 
now. Mr. Gladstone’s dissertation on economy did not mean 
this; or, even if it did, the Finance Minister was not bound so 
to understand or to misunderstand the hint on the part of the 
House of Commons. Still less ought Sir Cornewall Lewis to 


have answered like a fractious school-girl—‘ A nasty, stingy 


pa, always bothering us about expenses. I'll go without my 

er, that I will, to spite him.” Lord Lansdowne, at any rate, 
did not give this vulgar ill-tempered answer to Lord St. Leonard’s 
more recent lecture on the Turner Collection. 

This is what we mean when we object to the good temper 
and good taste which have signalized the refusal of the Soulages 
Collection. As to the good sense of the matter, the case is 
even more deplorable. Of course Sir Cornewall Lewis would 
say that, at this rate, any attempt at retrenchment would 
be frustrated. There is no item of expenditure which 
is not somebody’s pet crotchet. Economy is impossible unless 
you begin somewhere ; and if you are to cut the wood down, you 
may as well begin at the first tree. It will have its champions— 
but so will the next, and so on. Now, with all submission, we 
must answer that this is a very foolish and unstatesmanlike 
cutting of the knot which it is the business of a Government to 
untie. It is quite notorious that there are very many depart- 
ments of the public service in which economy might be intro- 
duced. We will specify one—that of printing public papers. In 
the mere article of foolish questions and cond evidence before 
committees of the House of Commons, the cost of the Soulages 
Collection might be saved in a month. We mention this 
merely to meet a possible challenge. It is not our affair to 

int out quarters where retrenchments are not only possible, 

ut desirable—it is the business, because it ought to be within 
the knowledge, of Government. But, in the matter of art 
education, we say that this is not the department where judgment 
ought to begin. There are many tough old trees in the tangled 
forest of public expenditure, which would stand a good deal of 
topping—this little matter of art education is but a sapling. It 
was only planted two or three years ago. We cannot really 
afford to lose the chance of a single specimen of an exotic like 
this. For ourselves, we do not pretend to be very deep in the 
mysteries of Majolica and Palissy ware, or in the nice distinction 
of “glazes” and “ Gubbio lustres.” But everybody says this 
Soulages Collection is unequalled, and is very cheap. e all 
know that it was got together under circumstances which never 
can recur. A number of noblemen and gentlemen purchased it 
of M. Soulages for 11,000/., and offer it to Government at prime 
cost. But they do more than this—they pledge themselves to the 
value and importance of the collection, and to its especial value 
in furthering British art, by a subscription representing about 
25,0001. The Government refuses a sum of 12,000/. for a unique 
collection of objects of art unattainable, and which are not toys 
and playthings, but, as is recognised by the manufacturing 
interest from which many of the largest subscriptions are drawn, 
are of great commercial importance and value in stimulating our 
ceramic and textile manufactures. To refuse a collection not 
only so rich as a mere museum of decorative art, but nationally 
80 important in its results on many of our staple productions, 1s 
economy of the very worst sort. N o money is so well invested 
as in cheap and accessible models which will enable, or at least 
may encourage, England to compete with the artistic productions 
of France and Italy. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer saves to 
the amount of a single 12,000/.,and the trade of the country, borne 
out of the field by the superior taste of foreign manufactures, 
suffers at the rate of 12,0001. per annum. This we venture to 
stigmatize as very bad economy indeed. Merely as a question of 
encouragement to art, it is the old story. It is the Faussett col- 
ction over again—the Adgina marbles over again—the Standish 
pictures over again—the Houghton Gallery over again—Charles 
the First’s Gallery over again. It is the recurring Nemesis 
which attends on British taste—to have every chance and every 
— of making the most important acquisitions, and, be it 
r ks, marbles, pictures, coins, or gems, to let the opportunity 
sip through our fingers. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


Mot of our readers have heard of the extraordinary aid 
: hich the rapid extension of railways has given to the 
velopment of the resources of America. A railway is, in the 
— States, not so much a help to civilization and to the 
io oe of nature by man, as the very beginning and founda- 

n of the entrance of civilized man into the possession of the 


boundless wealth of an unlimited and virgin soil. Speculators 
studying the geography of a country hitherto unsettled, see, or 
think they see, that a particular route must necessarily be the 
right route for the first occupants to seize—that it will command 
the quickest and surest channel of communication, and offer the 
speediest return to the investment of capital. They obtain from 

ongress a grant of a large belt of land on either side of the 
projected line, and then immediately begin their railway, push- 
ing the iron road into wilds scarcely ever trodden before by the 
white man, and unmarked by a single sign of permanent occu- 
pancy. At short and convenient distances they erect stations, 
at first nothing better than solitary sheds—around these soon 
cluster a few cottages—the land in the vicinity is divided into 
farms, sold at a cheap rate to settlers, and the money is em- 
ployed to carry the railway still further. The line is thus made 
the pioneer of civilization; and in a country so full of enterprize, 
so inexhaustible in its natural advantages, as America, if the 
original direction of the railway has but been wisely chosen, suc- 
cess is a certainty. It is in this way that the Western prairies 
are being brought into cultivation with a rapidity truly astonish- 
ing; and there is every prospect that, before many years have 
elapsed, there will be not only one, but several great arterial 
lines connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. : 

A very interesting Report has been recently published on 
this subject by Captain Calton, who was lately sent by the 
authorities of the Board of Trade to inspect the construction, 
management, and progress of American railways. Of course, 
the lines of the Far West are as unlike the best railways of 
England as the rough cartways across a common are unlike the 
great turnpike-roads, along which mail-coaches used to run at 
the topmost speed of a picked team. It is not the object of 
the constructor of an American railway that the train should go 
fast or comfortably, but that it should go at all. The only pro- 
blem thought of, is how to make a beginning. If curves are 
sharp and gradients steep, the train has to go round the sh 
curves, and up the steep gradients—the projectors cannot wait 
until an enormous expenditure of time and money has made 
everything safe and easy. When the traflic is formed, their im- 
provements are gradually made. The Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
supplies an excellent instance. There, a line was carried on by a 
series of zigzags over a hill, by a gradient of 1 in 18 at 
its steepest part. Each zigzag terminated in a short level space, 
and the train was then backed up the next zigzag, and so on. 
There are curves in this railway of 360 feet radius, and it is 
carried through the streets of Baltimore down to the wharves, 
and passes round right angles. As we might suppose, all the 
appointments of these heviliptoemak lines are very rough. The 
stations are generally unfenced, and passenger stations are con- 
sidered public thoroughfares. Level crossings are scarcely 
ever provided with — or gate-keepers, except in special cases, 
near towns; but a large board is placed over the crossing, with 
the words painted on it in large letters—‘ Railroad crossing. 
Look out for the cars when the engine-bell rings.” In order 
to prevent cattle from straying on to the line, trenches, about 
four feet deep, are dug across the railway on either side of level 
crossings. But the precaution is not always effectual, if we may 
judge from the spoke in front of the engine-wheels having received 
the name of a cow-catcher. As also almost all the railways of 
America have only single lines of rails, there is considerable 
danger of coming in collision with something worse than a cow. 
Still in spite of all the roughness and danger, the trains do, as a 
matter of fact, run ; and by running, they accomplish the great 
work they are intended to effect. 

There are about 26,000 miles of railway in operation at the 
present time in the United States, of which not much more than 
one-sixth is double line. Speaking roughly, we may say that 
one-half of the distance between the two oceans has now been 
traversed. Over the western half of this distance it is pro- 
posed to carry, as soon as the growth of the country will 
permit, three main lines. The northern will start from Chicago, 
at the foot of Lake Michigan, and, crossing the head waters 
of the Missouri, will terminate in the bay fronted by Vancouver's 
Island. The centre line, also starting from Chicago, will pass by 
the Great Salt Lake to Benicia, in California; and the southern, 
starting from a point of the Mississippi opposite to Cairo, will 
pass through Texas and New Mexico to San Francisco. The 
rise of Chicago, the city from which two of these lines would 
start, affords a striking indication of the rapidity with which 
towns can grow in America when placed exactly in the right spot 
for railway communication. Chicago has, however, an assemblage 
of advantages which few other places can possibly possess. it 
is situated in one of the most fertile regions of the world, at the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan, on a perfectly flat plain, 
at the edge of the prairies. At no great distance from it are 
rich mines of lead, iron, copper, and coal. It possesses water 
communication both with the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico; 
and it is now the chief means of railway communication in the 
West. No wonder, then, that it has grown rapidly. In 1832, 
the site of the present town was occupied by a small fort and a 
few log cabins. The first railway was only completed in 1850, 
and the ee which in 1849 was 23,047» rose in 1855 to 
83,509. In1851, the number of miles of railway centring in 
Chicago was 40; and the annual receipts from traffic were 
about 8000/. In 1855, the miles of railway centring in Chicago 
amounted to 2933, aud the receipts from traffic to 2,659,640. 
We may remark that England benefits by all this railway con- 
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struction and railway prosperity, scarcely less than America. 
The lines west of Chicago thrive because they pass through 
rich prairie land which requires no clearing, and which is ad- 
mirably situated for the growth of wheat. It is caleulated that 
if only one-fourth of the area of the State of Illinois were brought 
under wheat cultivation, the annual yield in an average year 
would be greatly above a million — American 
railways will bring a cheap loaf to many a home in England. 


PROFESSOR OWEN’S LECTURES AT THE MUSEUM OF 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


O*% the 12th of March, Professor Owen gave his fifth lecture. 
He began by some speculations as to the character of the 
country in which the Mammalia of Stonesfield lived. These 
creatures, as we have seen, were chiefly Marsupials. Now the 
distinguishing characteristic of Australia, the true land of Mar- 
supials, is its extreme dryness. Indeed, it has been supposed by 
physiologists that the object of the peculiar organization of these 
animals is to enable them to transport their young when they are 
obliged to traverse great distances in order to obtain the means 
of quenching their thirst. If no such contrivance as the pouch 
of the Marsupials existed, the young would probably perish 
while the mother wandered about in search of water. e find 
also, associated with the Mammalian remains of Stonesfield, 
indications of plants which have their nearest analogues on the 
parched plains of Australia. Perhaps, then, we may conclude 
that such parts of England as were firm land during the Oolitic 
eriod were exposed to long-continued drought. Very dif- 
erent was the character of the region in which the Eocene mam- 
malia roamed. Most of them were herbivorous animals belong- 
to the Gyrencephala. It is curious to observe that not one true 
ruminant, not one grazing animal, has been found amongst them. 
They have their nearest representatives in the browsing animals 
of the present day, and would seem to have fed chiefly on the 
leaves and branches of trees and shrubs. Hence they neither re- 
quired nor had wide grassy savannahs to dwell in. Countless 
as are the ages which intervened between the Eocene period and 
the time when the little jawbones of Stonesfield were washed 
down to the place where they were to await the day when 
science should bring them again to light, not one Mammalian genus 
which now lives upon our plane has been discovered amongst 
Eocene strata. e have existing families, but nothing more. 
Returning to the Zeuglodon, of which it will be remembered 
he spoke at the close of his fourth lecture, Professor Owen 
pointed out that this immense creature was carnivorous; while 
its nearest representatives, the Sirenia of our own seas, are 
herbivorous. These creatures, the “herbivorous Cetaceans” of 
Cuvier, are divided into three genera :—1. The Manatees; 2. The 
Dugongs ; 3. The Rytina. The Manatees derive their name from 
the hand-like form of their swimming paws or fins. They live 
chiefly on the warmer shores of North and South America, and 
one species goes far up the Senegal, into the centre of Africa. 
These creatures come on shore to feed, helping themselves on to 
the beach by their paws. The Dugongs, so called from the Ma- 
layan name of one of the species, are found chiefly in the Indian 
Archipelago and in the Red Sea. They do not come on shore, 
but devour the seaweed which grows along the coast, and their 
teeth are peculiarly modified for this purpose. The scientific 
name of the Dugong, Halicore (sea-maiden or mermaid), points 
to the fact that these creatures, as well as the Manatees, have 
often figured in the wondrous narratives with which old books 
are full, of strange and unknown creatures rising from the deep. 
The Rytina appear to have been forced northward, into regions 
quite uncongenial to them. They were seen last century on the 
north coast of Siberia, but there is reason to believe that they 
have now entirely disappeared. Indeed, creatures allied to the 
Sireniaseem to have been at onetime farmore numerous thanthey 
noware. A Miocene Zeuglodon has been discovered near Bor- 
deaux, and certain teeth which, found at Malta, long perplexed the 
scientific world, are also now assigned to the Zeuglodon. Cuvier 
gradually built up the form of an extinct Manatee from the 
Miocene strata of France. The gradual progress of Cuvier’s 
enlightenment about this animal, which he first believed from 
the evidence of its teeth to be a hippopotamus, was detailed 
by Professor Owen, and is a curious instance of the dark and 
oo way through which science goes sounding on in these 
ifficult investigations. A fossil form has been found in Miocene 
strata which connects the Manatee and the Dugong. The whole 
family of Herbivorous Cetaceans are themselves connected with 
the Pachydermata of the land, by one of the most wonderful of 
all the extinct creatures with which geologists have made us 
acquainted. This is the Dinotherium (Terrible beast). The 
remains of this animal were (found in Miocene sands at Eppels- 
heim, about forty miles from Darmstadt. It must have fom 
larger than the largest extinct or living elephant. The most 
remarkable peculiarity of its structure are the two enormous 
tusks, curving downwards, and terminating its lower jaw. It 
sg to have lived in the water, where the immense weight of 
these formidable appendages would not be so inconvenient as on 
land. What these tusks were used for is a mystery, but perhaps 
they acted as pickaxes in digging up trees and shrubs, or as har- 
rows in raking the bottom of the water. Dr. Buckland used to 
suggest that they were perhaps employed as anchors, by means 


of which the monster might fasten itself to the bank of a sty, 
and enjoy a comfortable nap. The extreme length of the Ding. 
therium was about eighteen feet. Professor Kaup, in his resto, 
ration of the animal, has given it a trunk like that of the ele: 

but not so long, and the general form of a tapir. At Eppele 
heim were also discovered the bones of the Mastodon long; 
rostris. The Mastodon derives its name (udder-tooth) from the 
very singular protuberances on ifs unworn molar teeth. It had 
many congeners during the Pliocene period, and must have beey 
nearly allied to the elephant. The Miocene sands of Eppelsheim 
also furnished the first animal generically akin to any Mamma. 
lian now existing. This is the Zapirus priscus. Two tapirs at 
the present day inhabit South America, and one is found jp 
Sumatra. The three species are very different from each other, 
They are all, however, great lovers of swampy ground, and inh. 
bitants of the deep recesses of the forest. The Tapirus priseu 
was larger than any of the three existing species. 

In his sixth lecture, Professor Owen continued his remarks og 
the Mammalian remains of Eppelsheim, giving a brief general 
description of the Rhinoceros fonily as it existsat the present 
in Java and Sumatra, in India and in Southern Africa. 
then pointed out the curious fact that the hyrax, called coney in 
our authorised version of the Bible, is really only a diminutive 
and hornless rhinoceros. Remains have been found at Eppels. 
heim which indicate an animal more like a gigantic hyrax than 
any of the existing rhinoceroses. To this the name of Acero. 
therium (Hornless beast) has been given. After alluding to the 
wise liberality of M. Salvandy—who, as Minister of France, 
secured for science, at the public expense, the hill of Sansan, one 
of the most precious deposits of fossil remains in Europe- 
Professor Owen proceeded to explain the transition, through the 
Palaotherium, from the types of animal life which we have been 
considering, to the Hippavion, or three-hoofed horse, the first 
representative of a family so useful to mankind. This animal, 
in addition to its true hoof, appears to have had two addi- 
tional elementary hoofs analogous to those which we see in the 
ox. The object of these, no doubt, was to enable the Hipparion 
to extricate his foot with greater ease than he otherwise could 
when it sunk through the swampy ground on which he lived. 

Returning, then, for a moment, to the Anoplotherium, and passi 
by it to the Anthracotherium—both already alluded to in our 
former notices of these Lectures—Professor Owen passed by the 
Choeropotamus to the genus Sus, of which we find at Eppelsheim 
the first indications. The Choeropotamus was itself a creature 
intermediate between the hippopotamus and the hog, somewhat 
resembling the peccari of the present day, but larger by one- 
third. The peccari lives in South America, and there, too, are 
found the llama and the tapir related to the Anoplotherium 
and the Paleotheriwm. Forms allied to existing genera now begin 
to multiply on us. The Dorcatherium (Scpxas, a gazelle, from 
dépxopat, in allusion to its large bright eyes), a true ruminant, is 
the first representative of the deer tribe; and fossil antelopes have 
been found in Miocene strata in France. A huge carnivorow 
creature preyed upon these weaker contemporaries. It must 
have been as large as a grizzly bear, but in general appearance 
and teeth more like a gigantic dog. Hence the name of Am 
phicyon (Doubtful dog) has been assigned to it. This animal 
must have derived part of its support from vegetables. Nots0 
the coeval monster which has been called Machairodus (Sabre- 
tooth). It must have been somewhat akin to the tiger, and is 
by far the most formidable animal with which we have met in our 
ascending progress through the extinct Mammalia. In the 
Miocene deposits of the South of France, the bones of the 
first true Hyena have been found in conjunction 
those of the three-hoofed horse. The name Hyena hip 
parionum has accordingly been given to the species. In strata 
of the same age we meet with the first creature which can 
referred to the Bruta, to which it will be recollected the sloth 
belongs. This had been called the Macrotherium (Long beast). 
That name is not thought now to be quite appropriate. The 

creature had much in common with the scaly Anteater, and it 
was thought that it was as long in proportion to its height # 
that animal. This is now known to ve a mistake. Contempo 
rary with this first representative of a form which was a 
wards destined to be so important, lived a quadrumanous animal, 
the Pliopithecus (More ape), which in some respects app’ ‘ 
nearer toman than the Chimpanzee. On the whole, however, it 
was not so-near him, and must take its place on the same step 2 
the ladder of being as the Gibbons, or long-armed apes. 

In concluding our notice of the sixth of these Lectures, it may 
not be out of place to remind some of our readers who may be 
attending them, and who must be anxious to obtain as much ir 
struction as possible from so rare an opportunity, of the li 
work contributed by Professor Owen to Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences, on the Principal Forms of the Skeleton and the Teeth, 
as the Basis for a System of Natural History and Comparatwe 
Anatomy. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At the last meeting of this Society, a r was read by Mr. 
Macdonald, who is attached to WAL. Surveying # 
Herald, Ox the Sea Sawdust. The author observes that floating 
fields of minute alge have been seen by Cook and subsequel 
voyagers in the South Pacific; and the Red Sea has derived it 
name from the abundance of Trichodesmium erythreum W 
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in it, and concerning which MM. Dupont and Montagne 
oe on acuriousaccount. The latter says, “ On the 8th July, 

1843, 1 entered the Red Sea by the Straits of Babelmandel, on 

the Atalanta steamer. On the 15th, the burning sun of 
Arabia suddenly awoke me with its brilliancy unannounced by 
dawn. I was leaning mechanically out of the poop windows 

to catch a little of the fresh air of night, when, imagine my 
rise to find the sea stained red behind the vessel as far as 
the eye could reach. If I were to attempt to describe the 
nomenon, I should say that the surface of the ocean was 
entirely covered with a thin close layer of fine matter, the 
colour of brickdust, but slightly orange. Mahogany saw- 

dust would produce such an appearance. When put into a 

white glass bottle it became, in the course of a day, deep 
yiolet, while the water itself had become a beautiful rose 
colour. This appearance extended from Cosseir, off which we 
were at day-break, to For, a little village which we made 
about noon the next day, when it disappeared, and the sea 
became blue, as before. During this time we must have sailed 
through about 256 miles of the red plant.” Similar appearances 
pave been mentioned by Mr. Darwin; and Mr. Hinds, when at 
anchor off Libertad, in the Pacific, and at the Abrolhos, perceived 
large quantities of another species of Trichodesmium, which 
abated a most disagreeable odour. To this cause, or one of the 
same kind, is probably referable the phenomenon mentioned 
in the Colombo Herald. ‘“ The seato the southward of Colombo, 
and more lately opposite the fort itself, has presented a very 
uncommon appearance for some days past. Instead of its usual 

ightness, the surface has been to a considerable extent covered 
with what appears to the naked eye a sort of warty froth or scum, 
emitting a fetid smell. In the mornings, when it has been 
usually calm, this scum has presented itself in broad belts and 
fields, and by the afternoon, after having been exposed to the 
sea-breeze, it is broken into streaks lying in the direction of the 
wind, which, when blowing pretty fresh, disperses it altogether. 
We have examined some of this unusual substance in a tumbler 
of salt-water, and were not a little surprised to find that, while 
it floated on the surface in the form of a scum, some parts were 
of a yellowish-green, and some of a purplish-brown colour, tinging 
the surrounding water a beautiful violet. Minute inspection 
showed that the substance consisted of an infinite multitude of 
small spindle-shaped bodies, each of which in its turn was a 
bundle of small threads, jointed but unbranched, and seemingly 
very brittle.” The anthor remarks that the first of these quota- 
tions is very important in its way; but the latter description, 
from the Colombo Herald, appears to accord best with the appear- 
ance known to us as the “Sea Sawdust” of the Pacific—though, 
during the surveying voyage of the Herald in that ocean, no 
remarkable colouring property was noticed, nor was the fetid 
odour, upon which so Poa stress has been laid, observed. 

Mr. Macdonald adds, that it was rather difficult at first to 
determine whether the species seen in the Pacific is to be referred 
to the Oscillatoride or to the Confervide. In the latter, a linear 
series of tubular cells compose the filaments, which are thus said 
to be jointed; but in the former, although the filaments are 
tubular, simple and continuous, without actual joints, a pseudo- 
jointed appearance is presented by the apposition of the little 
masses of contained colouring matter. otwithstanding that 
the author submitted the “‘ Sea Sawdust” of the Pacific to micro- 
seopical examination on several occasions, he is much inclined to 
believe that the filaments are actually jointed; and this view is 
supported by the circumstance that an empty tubule, or one in 
which the pavietes may be traced continuously without being 
interrupted by joints or internal septa, has never fallen under 
his notice ; besides which the filaments are exceedingly brittle, 
usually suffering cleavage in the transverse direction. It, how- 
ever, undoubtedly belongs to the oscillatoride. 

en the filaments are first removed from the water, they 

may be observed adhering side by side in little bundles or fasci- 
cull ; and, besides the colouring matter, the little cells, or at least 
the intervals between the septa, contain globules of air which 
sufficiently account for their buoyancy. Moreover, in this respect, 
although their abiding place is the open ocean, their habit can 
scarcely be regarded as very different from that of those species 
Which flourish in damp localities exposed to the atmosphere. 
he filaments are all very short compared with their diameter, 
with rounded extremities. When immersed some little time in 
fluid, so that the contained air bubbles make their escape, or 
are taken up, the pale colouring matter appears to fill the cells com- 
letely, and a central portion, alittle darker than the rest, may be 
ustinetly perceived in each compartment, intersected by a very de- 
te transverse partition. The author has found this species off 
coast of Australia and in Morton Bay. He has also found it 
among the Polynesian Islands, and on two separate occasions off 

Loyalty Group, in nearly the same geographical position. 


A LIFE’S TRIAL, 


AX EW play in four acts, of very considerable merit, was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket on Thursday night. It is original, 
and is written by Mr. Bayle Bernard. It owed a good deal of 
its success, probably, to the excellent acting of Mr. W. Farren, 
ut Buckstone, and Miss Reynolds; but it is full of telling 
Situations and smart dialogue. It has something of the character 

the old kind of comedies, with their regular alternations of the 


only one or two exceptions the scenes went off very well, but 


some exceptions might be taken to the serious part. The villain 
of the piece is a dirty sort of villain, and the vengeance to 
effect which all his plots are laid is of a kind at once foolish 
and painful. He labours to make his rival a gambler, and at 
last succeeds, but the struggle is poorly worked out; and the 
moral downfall, being softened, as the exigencies of the plot 
require, by every sort of extenuating circumstance, makes no 
impression on the spectators. The love portion of the piece is, 
however, decidedly good. and affords scope for the natural display 
of strong feeling. Mr. Farren was the adog and played his 
with ease and spirit; and his success was sufficient to establi 
still more firmly the rising reputation of this promising young actor. 
The great difficulty of the dramatist is to get a good plot, and 
the difliculty was well exemplified by A Life's Trial for the 
plot, which almost even to the close was interesting and exciting, 
suddenly failed at the end. A young lady is on the point of 
being married to her lover, when the villain contrives that the 
lover shall be carried off by a sudden call of business to the 
West Indies. He steps into the place of the absent one, and, 
by saving the credit of the lady’s father, imperilled by the failing 
of a bank, he obtains her hand, though not her heart. Three 
years elapse, and the husband and wife are in poverty, and almost 
in want. The old lover, having returned to England, hears of 
her destitution, and goes to relieve her. Unfortunately he is 
discovered by her husband, who forces him to fight on 
the spot. ne ~husband’s pistol misses fire, and the lover 
generously refuses to take his life. They swear eternal hatred 
towards each other, and each hopes to do the other some 
signal harm. Seven years more elapse. The lady, suddenly 
discovered to be the heiress of a fine property, is living at a 
Richmond villa, and she is living there as a widow, her husband 
being supposed to have been drowned off the coast of America. 
The lover again meets with her, and the natural conse- 
quences follow —all is happiness, love, and enjoyment, 
when the husband suddenly appears before his wife as 
she is walking in the garden. This is a very pretty 
complication, and if Mr. Bernard had been able to unravel 
it, he would have shown himself very successful in construc- 
tion. But the puzzle is too much for him, and the plot hence- 
forward entirely breaks down. There is no finish whatever. 
We are told that the lover takes to gambling, being repulsed by 
his mistress without any cause that she can assign, for she dares 
not tell him that her husband has re-appeared, as the dread of pro- 
secution for an old forgery makes that gentleman anxious to kee’ 
his existence a secret. Atthe gaming-table the lover is pigeon 
by the husband, who then has his revenge, as he at once deprives 
his rival of his money and his virtue. The play closes with a very 
handsome and _highly-decorated scene representing the interior of 
a gambling-club ; But nothing happensin it—the police rush in, and 
the husband runs behind off the stage, and there is supposed to poi- 
son himself. Here the curtain drops, the play being left absolutely 
unfinished—as English morality and propriety will scarcely 
permit the lovers to rush into each others’ arms, and make 
merry over the dead. Consequently, the end fell very flat, and 
the audience, which up to that period had been evidently much 
pleased with the piece, received its close in silence. The comic 
a, however, the burden of which principally falls on Mr. 
uckstone, was good throughout. Mr. Buckstone is an ambi- 
tious grocer, who leaves his trade to mix in the fashionable 
world, and in spite of the very forcible remonstrances of his wife, 
contrives so effectually to ruin himself that he is at last dis- 
covered asleep in a carrier’s waggon without a farthing. He was 
well supported by Mr. Compton and Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and the 
te taste of the scenery, and the even excellence of the acti 
throughout the play, reflected the highest credit on the gene 
management of the Haymarket. 


REVIEWS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Wwe are glad to be able to commence, with the good name 
of Emmanuel Geibel, the series of notices of German 
books which we propose to publish montlily in these columns. 
A second edition of his Neue Gedichte* has just appeared. We 
cannot say that we have been rewarded for looking through 
this work by those frequent pearls which lie so thick in his 
former volumes. We have found, alas! in this one no “ Konig 
Sigurd’s Brautfahrt,” and no “ Alfsonne.” Amongst the larger 
ieces are oae called ‘ Judas Iscariot,” one on the “ Death of 
iberius,” and “ Valer und Anna.” The last is an obvious 
imitation of Byron. The following verse might be called perhaps 
something more than an imitation :— 
Ja schwer est jeder Abschied. Selbst vom Ort 

Reizlos und traurig, wo wir Leid erfuhren, 

Ziehn wir zuletzt nicht ohne Seufzer fort. 

Wir driickten unsres tiefsten Wesen’s Spuren 

Auf das, was stundlich um uns war, auch dort. 

Ach mit dem Braun der Oden Haidefluren, 

Den sandgen Hohn, den dustern Féhrenbaiimen 

Verwuchs ein Stuck vom unserm Sein und Traiimen. 


* Neue Gedichte. Von Emanuel Geibel. Zweiter unverinderter 


comic and the serious. The comic part is very amusing, and with 


Abdruck. 
Stuttgardt: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 4 
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spent some time. We have not, however, remarked any one 
— pleases us so much as the “Heimweh” of the Junius- 
ieder. 

Professor Lehrs, of Kénigsberg, gives us in a small octavo* 
a series of Popular Essays, on subjects connected with Clas- 
sical Antiquity, which will be read with interest by a certain 
class of ig They relate chiefly to the religion and 
ethical philosophy of the Greeks, and treat of such subjects as 
‘* The representation of Helena in Greek myths and literature, 
with especial reference to Goethe’s Helena,” “The Envy of the 
Gods,” “ The Hours,” “The Nymphs,” “ Scenes from the 
Life of Men of Letters amongst the Greeks and Romans,” “ God, 
Gods and Sdaipoves.” 

The very useful book called Die Gegenwart, which formed 
one of several works of an encyclopedic character which group 
themselves round the well-known Conversations-Lexicon, has just 
come toanend. A new series on a somewhat similar plan has 
been commenced by its publisher, under the title of Unsere Zeit.+ 
The first number of this is on our table. It contains amongst 
other things, papers on the proposed Canal of Suez, on Madame 
Ristori, on Dawison the actor, on Count Morny, and on Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Most readers of Goethe's Autobiography will remember Oeser, 
who exercised so much influence over the poet, in his student 
days at Leipzig. Oeser was the sworn enemy of the shell and 
scroll style, the advocate of simplicity, and the master of Winckel- 
mann. A new edition of his Msthetic Letterst now lies before us. 
They are addressed to ladies, and are intended to lead on to 
those writings of Lessing, Winckelmann, Herder, Jean Paul, 
Schiller, Goethe, and others, which bear upon the subject of art. 
The work has been altered and enlarged, and some parts of it 
have been entirely re-written, by A. W. Grube, with a view to 
adapting Oeser’s plan to the circumstances of the present day. 
It contains about 500 octavo pages, and the letters are 61 in 
number. Its general character will be understood from the title 
of a few of these. The eleventh is on Genius and Talent; the 
seventeenth, on Gothic Architecture; the twenty-fourth, on 
the Princess Mary of Wirtemberg ; the twenty-eighth, on the 
Musie of the Ancients; and the twenty-ninth, on Modern 
Music. The volume is prettily got up, as well as carefully 
written. It will be a useful guide in the post-governess or 
amphibious period. 

The work entitled Celtische Forschungen,§ by Mone, the Super- 
intendent of the Archives at Carlsruhe, is written to prove that 
the influence of the Celts upon early German history was much 
greater than is generally supposed. As they have left no monu- 
ments and no literature, the task which the author has set him- 
self is a very difficult one. He is obliged to pick out his facts 
from language, and he stands to the regular historian in much the 
same relation as the paleontologist does to the naturalist who 
busies himself only with the animals which now exist. He 
has met with much opposition, and has been attacked as if he 
really meant to rob the Germans of some of the broad acres 
of their fatherland. Against such aspersions he defends himself 
with much good sense. His work is divided into two parts. In 
the first, he determines the geographical extension of the Celtic 
race, and then traces its ed Germanizing, Romanizing, Scla- 
vonizing, and Grecizing, by means of copious lists of altered 
Celtic words. Many of these are sufficiently familiar to us in 
their later forms—such are AyeA@os derived according to this 
work from Aigiol, valley, and lua, water; Achilles, from Achill 
eis, brave man; Athos, from aith, mountain ; and odh, peak or 

oint. In his second part, the author attempts to discover, also 
»y means of language, the influence of the Celts upon the later 
inhabitants of Central Europe, examining in detail the traces 
which they have left on the jurisprudence, the social relations, 
the dwellings, the occupations, oak the intellectual development 
of some of their successors. This work is an octavo of about 
350 pages, and will interest many persons who are not philo- 
logists, more especially, perhaps, those who travel muchin Ger- 
many, or live in Wales, Ireland, or the Scotch Highlands. 

A Treatise on the Ethnographical Relations of the Celts and 
Germans, according to the Views of the Ancients and the Remains 
of Language, by Dr. Brandes, of Leipsic,|| lies parallel, so to speak, 
to the work which we have just noticed, and will recommend 
itself to the same class of readers. It is one of those elaborate 


* Populdre Aufsatze aus dem Alterthum. Von K. Lehrs. Leipzig: Teubner. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1856. 
+ Unsere Zeit. Erstes Heft. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 
Msthetische Briefe: Ein Weihgeschenk fiir Frauen und Jungfrauen. 
Leipzig: Brandstetter.. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
§ Celtische Forschungen zur Geschichte Mitteleuropas. Von F. J. Mone. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. London: Williams and Norgate. 
|| Das Ethnographische Verhdltniss der Kelten und Germanen. Von Dr. 
.> B. Chr. Brandes. Leipzig: Voigt und Giinther. London: Williams and 
orgate, 


wishers to Oxford hoped, we believe, that the Arnold Essa 8 
might grow into something of this kind ; but, for some mysterious 
reason, it has pleased the authorities not to insist on their pub. 
lication. Dr. Brandes seems to have tried with indefatigable 
industry to collect in this Essay every notice of the Celts and 
Germans which exists amongst the Greek and Latin authors 
before and after the times of Julius Cesar. 

Some time ago we noticed in these columns a work by Dr, 
Kahnis, and recommended it as a useful compendium of the 
History of German Protestantism during the last hundred years, 
Into the part of the book relating to the events which haye 
occurred since the union of the Lutheran and the Reformed, jn 
1817, we did not enter. Dr. Kahnis is a prominent party leader, 
and, of course, an unsafe guide in existing controversies. 4 
work, however, appeared last year by Schwartz,* supernume 
professor at Halle, giving an account of the theological disputes 
of Germany since the publication of the Leben Jesu, to which 
we wish to draw the attention of all those who care to read a 
lucid narrative of these difficult matters. The point of view of 
Professor Schwartz is very diflicult to define, but he stands 
about half-way between the three-quarter Romanism of Leo and 
the sweeping negations of Feuerbach. This independent posi. 
tion is not a bad one for an historian, and Professor Schwartz 
seems really to try to be as fair as possible in representing the 
opinions of those whom he describes. Let any reader who is 
doubtful about this compare the sketch of the views of Strauss, 
Tholuck, and Vilmar, who, separated from each other by pro. 
found gulfs, are all separated by one hardly iess fom 
their critic; and he will, we think, determine that he can with 
great safety commit himself to the guidance of Professor Schwartz 
in his historical capacity. As to the correctness of the good 
Professor’s own theological views, that is quite another affair, and 
lies entirely out of our province. His book is small, and written 
in an easy and forcible style. It should most unquestionably be 

Dr. Weisse, one of the earliest and most notable of the op 
nents of Strauss—whose motto might well be the old Venetian 
one, ‘ Pax tibi Marce Evangelista meus,” for he is the champion 
more especially of the second Gospel—reprinted lately in a small 
ti three articles which originally appeared in the Protes. 
tantische Kirchen-Zeitung, after the publication of Ewald’ 
History of Christ and of his Times. The first article is intro 
ductory, and sets forth the reasons why the author considered the 
appearance of Ewald’s work to be a fitting —— for 
reviewing the present position of the whole Gospel controversy. 
The second article treats of St. John, and the third of the three 
synoptic Gospels. Nine Essays on such subjects as “the 
Miracles,” “the Resurrection,” “ John the Baptist and Baptism,” 
are added. The object of the whole treatise is oy A cor 
rect, in accordance with his present conclusions, Dr. Weisse's 
own former work, and partly to offer to readers who, without 
being theologians by profession, take an interest in such studies, 
an epitome of the whole question, as Dr. Weisse at least conceives 
it at present to stand. e observe that his Hvangelische 
schichte is advertised at a reduced price for the benefit of the 
purchasers of his new book. ' 

Still more recent is Dr. Volkmar’s Religion of Jesus and its 
Jirst development, considered with reference to the existing stateof 
knowledge.t This work grew out of a series of lectures delivered 
to an audience of cultivated men and women at Zurich. Its 
object is throughout uncontroversial, and it is intended to explain 
what, in the author’s opinion, have been the real results arrived 
at by all the endless strivings of the learned theologians and 
church historians of Germany. Of the value of these results, 
there will be of course amongst Dr. Volkmar’s readers the most 
diverse estimates. Most persons, however, will, we conceive, 
sympathize with the feelings with which one who, like Dr. Volk- 
mar, is a controversialist almost by profession, closes his preface 
to this work :— 

And now go forth, my peaceful pages, into all the world, more especially 
through my well-loved German fatherland. Help to reconcile and to refresh, 
to enlighten darkened spirits, to raise up doubting, fearful hearts ; but to take 
away all pride, to transform all pride into true humility, and subjection to the 
one yoke of Jesus Christ. Help to increase the kingdom of peace and 0 
truth, of love and of justice, to further the foundation of all public welfare, 
the Church of the Reformation. ; 

Another theological work, and the last which seems at this 
moment to require notice, is the first volume of Bunsen’s God 1 
war ag | It is an octavo of 500 pages, and contains only tw? 
books. There are to be six in all, so that apparently there Wi 
be two other volumes as large as the present. The first book # 
a general introduction, written in true Bunsenic style. Fancy 
this for the heading of a chapter, in a work which is meant to be 

re-eminently popular :—‘‘ Die Methode der Weltgeschichtlichen 

etrachtung des Gottesbewusstseins in der Entwickelung 
Menschheit ;” and yet it is said that preparations have been made 
in the United States for an edition of this treatise, which 18 
consist of something like 100,000 copies. The second book 
occupied with the Old Testament, and will interest readers W 


* Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. Von Karl Schwarz. Leip#8' 
Brockhaus. London: Williams and Norgate. 1856. cL 
t Die iw in ihrem gegenwiirtigem Stadium, Von Dr. 

Weisse. Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 1856. . 
f Die Religion Jesu und ihre erste Entwickelung. Von Dr. G. Volkmar. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1857. 


~ Gott in der Geschichte, oder der Fortschritt des Glaubens an eine ane 
eltordnung. Erster Theil. Von C.J. Bunsen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1857 
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have no inclination for the first. A translation of the Bible is to 
be the last part of this gigantic undertaking. Whatever may be 
thought of Bunsen’s theological views, there _can be but one 
opinion in England about the rectitude of his political convictions ; 
and we, While heartily wishing that he would write only one 
word where he now writes five hundred, echo back the words in 
which, at this crisis of history, he addresses princes and peoples, 
the monarch and the anarch alike :— 
Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos. 


Wie das Volk Spricht* is a small collection of humorous and 
roverbial sayings made by Dr. Hofer of Stuttgardt, and pub- 
ished with the view partly of amusing the public, partly of in- 
citing persons who ma: take an interest in such matters to com- 

municate with the editor, in order that his little manual may 

ually grow into a large work. It is sufficiently entertaining, 
ut the warning in the preface is by no means unnecessary :— 
“This work is by no means intended for ladies, or for people 
who are easily shocked! das Volk trigt keine Handschuhe. 

Fourfragments froma Voyage round the World, by Ratzeburg,t 

contain a description of Suriam, Java, Callao, the Australian 
|d-districts, and other places, from the point of view of an intel- 
igent seaman. It contains many facts which will be new to 
most people, and it has been favourably reviewed in Germany, 
but it is hardly of sufficient importance to attract the notice of 
English readers of German. Such persons will derive more 
amusement from a pamphlet lately published in Berlin,} at the 
ofice of the Zeit, giving an account of the English weekly 
papers. The author evidently knows a good deal about this 
country, and some of his remarks will really do good in Germany ; 
but when he talks as one who has been behind the scenes, he gets 
very wrong indeed. For his information about ourselves we 
return him our very best thanks. It is all quite new to us. 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA.§ 


HE third volume of Mr. Helps’ history of the Spanish Con- 
quest contains a sketch of the administration of Cortes, the 
narrative of the discovery and conquest of Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala, an account of the progress of the encomiendas, and lastly the 
record of the famous conquest of Peruby Pizarro. The subjects 
treated of do not permit the author to rival the peculiar success 
of his second volume. They furnish no incidents that can be 
compared in interest with the marvellous enterprise of Cortes, 
and the character of Cortes himself fascinates and impresses us 
much more in his hours of difficulty and triumph than after the 
victory was complete, and when nothing remained but to of 
the harvest that was ready to his hands. On the other hand, 
if the new volume is not quite so entertaining as its immediate 
predecessor, yet it illustrates more completely the general cast 
of the history, the mode in which the author regards men and 
events, and the purposes which he has in view. It is entirely 
impossible that a man of ability and breadth of mind sufficient 
to write history at all should not have some distinctive point of 
view which is, to him, the centre of observation and the standard 
ofjudgment. He is like a traveller in a mountainous country, 
who, in order to group into a whole the intersecting valleys and 
ridges that separately seem unconnected, must select some one 
commanding position ; and there is no more reason why different 
views of history should not be right than why different arrange- 
ments of hill and valleys should not be correct, according to the 
post occupied by the observer. The leading bent of Mr. Helps’ 
mind is to regard history from the point of view of a practical 
statesman. The main interest which the annals of the past 
achievements of the human race possess for him is the light they 
brow on the practical conduct of men placed in circumstances of 
difficulty, or subjected to the trial of having to guide and govern 
their fellows. He is constantly asking himself what, under the 
given circumstances, a wise man would have done. He delights in 
examining and solving the problems of political action, not in 
the shape in which they present themselves to a nation, but in 
their bearing on the character of individuals. He feels a keen 
pleasure in refusing to accept the answer to such inquiries which 
our knowledge of what actually was done would give us, and only 
asks what might and ought to boas been dene. ‘This peculiarity 
of his history gives it at once the charm of novelty and of indi- 
viduality, and it has the merit of teaching us to regard the past 
not as something fixed and necessary, but as something each por- 
tion of which has, in its own moment of time, been unknown and 
undetermined. It raises what may be called the individual cha- 
racter of history to the highest pitch, for it not only points to the 
free-will of individuals as the great ruling cause of the fortunes 
of men, but it relies for its chief interest on the sympathy which 
‘Ae possessors of a freewill must feel in the decisions of beings 
€ themselves. Of course the value of a history of this kind 
entirely depends on the author. Unless he is a wise man, it is no 
use his inquiring into the wisdom of others. Criticisms on the 
actions of men who have been tested by new emergencies of 
Policy are worth absolutely nothing unless the critic would have 
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been himself fit to act. But when they are made by an observer 
who, like Mr. Helps, is generous, sober, comprehensive, and acute, 
they give us a key to history the value of which we can scarcely 
overrate, unless we represent it as the only one that is true and 
satisfactory. In such scattered pearls of wisdom, the third 
volume of his history is peculiarly rich—so rich, indeed, that 
perhaps, here and there, it is too thickly sprinkled with them. 

The opening chapter, on the administration of Cortes, affords 
room for much disquisition very characteristic of the author, 
He begins by duenstbhags, with an almost affectionate interest, 
every trait that industry can bring together of the personal 
appearance and the mental qualities of Cortes. He tells us how 
handsome Cortes was, how full of heart and soul, and what 
wonderful patience he possessed. Even in extreme cases of 
anger, although he was wont to indicate his feclings by abruptly 
throwing off his cloak, he always kept himself from coarse and 
violent language—‘‘a wise practice,” adds Mr. Helps, “ for a 
furious gesture is readily forgiven (it is a mere sign of the passion 
of the speaker); not soa single hasty word, which may kindle 
all the fires of vanity in the person spoken to.” In speaking of 
the pertinacity of Cortes, Mr. Helps remarks that he *‘ oceasion- 
ally carried his military resolve into civil life, and stood more 
upon his rights in legal matters than was always wise or prudent.” 
His great attraction to his biographer is, however, his possession 
of those qualities which constitute a man of business. “ Rare 
almost as great poets, rarer perhaps than veritable saints or 
martyrs, are consummate men of business.” Mr. Helps dwells 
fondly on so congenial a theme, and pursues it in a manner 
which will reeal to the mind of every reader the more formal 
essays of the author. It is a passage that will bear to be detached 
from the main thread of the story, and may therefore be inserted 
here :— 

A man, to be excellent in this way, must not only be variously gifted, but 
his gifts should be nicely proportioned to one another. He must have in a 
high degree that virtue which men have always found the least pleasant of 
virtues—prudence. His prudence, however, will not be merely of a cautious 
and quiescent order, but that which, being ever actively engaged, is more fitly 
called discretion than prudence. Such a man must have an almost igno- 
minious love of details, blended (and this is a rare combination) with a high 
power of imagination, enabling him to look along extended lines of possible 
action, and put these details in their right places. He requires a great 
knowledge of character, with that exquisite tact which feels unerringly the 
right moment when to act. A discreet rapidity must pervade all the move- 
ments of his thought and action. He must be singularly free from vanity, 


and is generally found to be an enthusiast, who has the art to conceal his 
enthusiasm. 

Cardinal Ximenes, King Ferdinand, Vasco Nuiiez, and Cortes, are the four 
men who, in the history of the Indies, have been seen to manifest the greatest 
powers of business. Las Casas, also, was a very able man, possessing many 
of the highest faculties for the conduct of affairs. But Cortes probably out- 
shone the rest ; and had the Indies been his appanage, instead of a country 
unrighteously conquered by him, the administration of the Conquest would 
have been brought to the highest perfection that it could have reached at that 
period. 

Amidst the infinite variety of human beings, not merely can no one man 
be found exactly like another, but no character can be superimposed upon 
another without large differences being at once discernible. Still there is 
often a vein of similarity amongst remarkable men which enables us to classify 
them as belonging to the same order. Cortes, for instance, was of the same 
order as Charles the Fifth and Augustus Caesar. Each of them had supreme 
self-possession : the bitterest misfortune never left them abject; the highest 
suecess found them composed to receive it. Each of them, ee zh grave and 
dignified, was somnubalie for affability with all kinds of men, All three were 
eminently tenacious of their resolves, but, at the same time, singularly 
amenable to reason—which is, perhaps, the first quality in a ruler. Charles 
the Fifth was much the least crucl; but the cruelty of the others was never 
wanton, never capricious, never divorced from policy. They had all three 
long memories, both of benefits and injuries. They were firm friends, and 
good masters to their subordinates, but could not be accused of favouritism. 
Cortes had, perhaps, more poetry in him than was to be found in either of 
the others. He had the warlike element which is discernible in Charles the 
Fifth, but was certainly a greater commander, and possessed more readiness 
and flexibility. Finally, Augustus Cesar, Cortes, and Charles the Fifth, were 
of that rare order of men in whom there is perpetual growth of character— 
who go on learning—to whom every blunder they commit is a fruitful lesson— 
with whom there is less that is accidental than is to be observed in the rest 
of mankind--and of whom humanity, with much to regret, cannot fail to be 
proud. 


The leading points of the administration of Cortes were the 
building of a fortress to command Mexico, the re-peopling the 
deserted city—which was done so effectually that it soon con- 
tained 30,000 inhabitants—the encouragement of commerce and 
agriculture, and the establishment of persons belonging to the 
monastic orders in New Spain. In 1524 he sent out an expe- 
dition to Honduras, but the leader proved unfaithful, and aimed 
at setting up an independent government. Cortes determined 
to go himself to punish him, and left Mexico for a period of a 
year anda half, in which everything fell into a state of the 
utmost confusion. It was during this period of absence that the 
conspiracy was discovered, or said to be discovered, among 
the Mexicans, which was given as the reason for putting to 
death Montezuma and the king of Tlacuba, whom Cortes carried 
with him. They were hanged upon a ceyba tree, and thus ended 
the great Mexican dynasty, “itself a thing compacted by so 
much blood and toil, and suffering of countless human beings.” 
Some writers have supposed that Cortes was weary of his 
captives, and that the charge of conspiracy was fictitious. The 
ground is worth noticing on which Mr. Helps rejects this suppo- 
sition. Such assertions, he says, betray a total ignorance of the 
character of this great Spaniard. * Astute men seldom con- 
descend to lying. Now Cortes was not only very astute, but, 
according to his notions, highly honourable.” Cortes returned 
to Mexico in June, 1526, and almost immediately afterwards the 
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persons appointed to take a residencia of him—that is, to inquire 
into the character of his government—arrived. He went back to 
Spain, and there received the highest honours his Sovereign could 
bestow, and was enriched by a grant of extensive lands in Mexico. 
But the Spanish Court was too jealous of so powerful and 
distinguished a servant to give him the authority to which the 
conqueror of Mexico might fairly lay claim ; and he was thence- 
forward in a position that we may almost call a private one, 
were it not that the power of giving advice, and the indirect 
influence possessed by such a man were sure constantly to mix 
him up with public affairs. 

One chief object which Mr. Helps has in view in writing his 
history, is to trace the progress of slavery in the New World; 
and a large portion of the third volume is devoted to an account 
of the manner in which the Mexican Indians were treated by 
their conquerors. While the islands, and especially Hispaniola, 
were rapidly losing all their aboriginal population, and receiving 
the fatal substitute of negroes, imported to fill up the vacancy, 
the Indians of Mexico—who were of a race sufficiently superior to 
retain at least physical existence in the presence of their con- 
querors—were subjected tothesystem of encomiendas. In theory, 
an encomienda was a right, conceded by royal bounty to well- 
deserving persons in the Indies, to secure and enjoy for them- 
selves the tributes of the Indians who should be assigned to them. 
The Indian owed tribute to the conquering Sovereign, but, having 
no money to offer, was compelled to pay his tribute in the shape 
of personal services ; and the Sovereign, again, not having money 
to reward the soldiers who effected the conquest or governed the 
conquered, had assigned the services of the Indians to those 
whom he wished to reward. The Indians were obliged, under 
this system, to act as the servants and dependents of the person 
to whom their services were assigned—to carry burdens for him, 
to till his land, to work inhismines. Cortes, who from the first 
greatly admired the Mexican Indians, wished that they should be 
exempt from the systemof encomiendas, which had been previously 
introduced into the islands; but the necessities of his position 
gave him no choice, and he was obliged to pay his clamorous and 

voverty-stricken followers by the onlymeans at his command. The 
ee authorities were, however, scrupulous and anxious about the 
rights of the conquerors to create encomiendas ; and these grants 
were expressly forbidden by a Junta in 1523. Cortes was unable 
to enforce the commands of the Junta, and the next step on the 
part of the Spanish Government was not to attempt to get rid of 
them, but to regulate them. A royal order was issued in 1528, 
that no Indians should carry burdens beyond the obligations of 
their tribute—that they should have the seed-time for themselves, 
and should be provided with clergy when working in the mines. 
And to ensure the enforcement of this order, official protectors were 
appointed, whose duty it should be to sce that the Indians were 
fairly treated. The precaution was necessary, for a commission 
(Audiencia), which was sent from Spain in 1528 to manage and 
inquire into the aflairs of the Indies, wrote to advise the Emperor 
to make encomiendas perpetual. The Bishop of Mexico wrote at 
the same time, warmly opposing this, and advocating the cause 
of the Indians; and he was so successful that, at a Junta held in 
(529, it was ordered, with the sanction of the Emperor, that 
encomiendas should be entirely abolished. A new commission 
was sent out, the members of which honestly tried to work out 
the order of the Junta, but they could not effect the change. The 
rough soldiers who held the it Aa in subjection would not easily 
abandon their prey; and thus the exact position of the natives 
continued unsettled. In 1533, Charles V., being then in great 
distress for money, and fearing lest the abolition of the enco- 
miendas should lessen the revenue derived from the Indies, 
changed his whole policy, and authorized the introduction of 
encomiendas into Peru. This great blow at the liberty of the 
natives of the New World was followed by the Law of Succession 
of 1536, which gave encomiendas for a second life. Thus, in the 
thirteen years embraced in Mr. Helps’ sketch, the balance—which 
was first wavering, and in 1529 seemed to incline so very decidedly 
in favour of the Indians—at last completely turned, and showed 
a result most adverse to their hopes. If, as Mr. Helps sug- 
gests, the chief cause of the last finishing stroke of evil was the 
unfortunate expedition of Charles to Tunis in 1535, we may see 
here, as so often elsewhere, the extraordinary way in which the 
issue of events in the Old World has told upon the condition of 
ihe inhabitants of the New. 

The conquest of Nicaragua and Guatemala is principally 
interesting as naturally leading its narrator to enter into the 
relations of the church to the Spanish colonies. Guatemala 
was the seat of that convent of the Dominicans, founded by 
Domingo de Betanzos, whence so many earnest and enthusiastic 
men went forth to convert, encourage, and protect the Indian 
Ti ges It was from Guatemala that Las Casas started on 

is memorable expedition into the terrible border-land, called 
“the land of war,” which he offered, by inere force of kindness 
and persuasion, to bring under the dominion of the Spanish crown, 
and into the pale of Christianity. The story which tells how he 
effected this, and how the land of war was by his efforts changed 
into “ the land of peace,” is one of the most romantic and touching 
parts of the whole history of New Spain. Mr. Helps dwells upon 
all the small particulars which give body and reality to the 
outline of these events with the sincere admiration of a man who 
can enter into the spirit in which these great benefactors of the 
New World entered on their labours. The record of these labours 


conclusively proves that the Catholic Church of Spain, unlike thy 
same church in Italy and France, was at that time a liy; 
reality, working, not by reaction from a state of torpor, or by a 
recoil from the novelties of Protestantism, but itself full of freg) 
and original vigour. The clergy were, with a few exceptions, on 
the side of mercy and humanity. They respected the soul of , 
Christian senile or actual in the body of an Indian. No gy. 
ferings were too great, no trials too severe, for their simple ap4 
persevering ardour—they worked, and with a great measure of 
success. ‘They believed, indeed, that the mere outward adhesion 
to Christianity had some marvellous effect, at which it was worth 
while to aim ; and, therefore, we cannot gather any very accurate 
notion of the real change of creed, of feeling, and tradition under. 
gone by the Indians. Much, probably, of the nominal succegs of 
the missionaries was superficial; but two things are certain—thg 
their practice and conduct were pure beyond suspicion, and that, 
for men looking at nominal conversion in the way they did, their 
general tenour of conduct was straightforward, noble, and wige, 
Their efforts were soon counteracted and baffled by the military 
conquerors who held the reins of temporal power ; but they had 
been sufficiently successful to make it evident that the fortune of 
New Spain would have been very different if men like the e 
Dominican missionaries had been permitted to do their work in 
peace. And in order to estimate what these missionaries did, 
we must see what happened in places still less fortunate. “ If we 
were asked,” says Mr. Helps, “why in Mexico there is such a 
large Indian population, while in Hispaniola and Cuba there is 
not an Indian, and while in Lima so large a part of the popul- 
tion is of the negro race, we must answer that this difference jg 
due not only to the worldly wisdom of Cortes, of the Viceroy 
Mendoza and their successors, but also to the untiring efforts 
of such men as Las Casas, Domingo de Betanzos, and the various 
prelates and monks who laboured with or after these good men,” 

The tale of Pizarro’s conquest has been so often told that 
although Mr. Helps tells it with great grace and skill, we 
do not know that > le is anything in his narrative which he has 
made sufficiently his own to call for special notice. Perhaps his 
account of the Peruvian empire, the cause of its rosperity, the 
nature of its institutions, and the groundwork of its religious 
creed, may possess greater novelty and attraction than the story to 
which this sketch serves as an introduction. The general results 
of his inquiry are summed up in the following very instructive 
passage :— 

Enough has been stated to convey to the reader that Peru was a great 
kingdom, under a strong despotic Government, possessing already many of 
the results of high civilization. Still it was a civilization hke that which has 
been often seen in Oriental despotisms, of a somewhat barren kind, which does 
not easily extend itself beyond certain limits; where men, in masses, do great 
things, build huge pyramids and temples, construct vast canals and roads, 
contrive to get a great deal of sustenance out of the earth (the Peruvians 
were well acquainted with the use of guano, and were wont to set 
certain islands for the purpose of fertilizing particular provinces), and to 
breed up millions of well-contented, unambitious, restful, slavish men, each 
generation having but too close a family resemblance to the preceding one. 

All human forms and systems lose their first fluency or elasticity, become 
crystallized, and generally last too long. Thus it may have been with the 
rule of the Incas, which, at first, perhaps, was a beneficent moulding of many 
seattered tribes into one harmonious and well-regulated empire. Certainly, 
it must be confessed that in Peru everything stopped short. There were 
magnificent roads, but traversed by no wheel. The wheel, though, is a 
invention, and possibly there are things as simple as the wheel which lie clow 
to us, and yet are hidden from our apprehension. In the Peruvian arebi- 
tecture, however, the same defect is visible. Immense stonzs were put 
together with exceeding care and consummate skill; but we look in vain for 
a vaulting or an arch. In some part of the working of the precious metals, 
who have ever been more skilful than Peruvian workmen? But they did not 
know the use of the iron which lay about them, and one hatchet would have 
been worth an infinity of golden toys. Each man may have improved a little 
upon the work of his father, but it would have been impertinent in him to 
invent any new process. Were there not the God-descended Incas at Cuseo, 
whose business it was to tell mankind, at the proper time, of any new thing 
that might be needed? The same stopping-short is to be seen in the religion 
of Peru. The wonderful mysticism and depths of devotion which exist in the 
Brahminical ereed, the vast aspirations of loving piety which are to be found 
in the Persian poets, were seemingly unknown to the more literal Peruvian. 


FELONS AND FELON-WORSHIP.* 

| Ie is gratifying to see the spirit of progress manifesting itself 

even in what, for want of a better title, we may call t 
Newgate Press. Some few years ago, those who catered for the 
public appetite in that department of light literature conten 
themselves with furnishing a bare detail of facts in the Newgate 
Calendar, serving up coarse masses of uncooked and indigestible 
crime, and sufferig the popular stomach to batten on murder 
au naturel, and on robbery, unrelieved by the garnishing of phi- 
losophy or the sauce piquante of serious reflection. But now 
science and economy go hand in hand, and we have learned that 
there is nothing, however unpromising, which may not be rel- 
dered conducive to the welfare of mankind. The chemist can 
extract refreshing perfumes from the contents of the London 
sewers—the ingenious M. Soyer, out of a marrow-bone, oF # 
conger-eel, or a handful of nettle-tops, with two spoonfuls of salt 


* Scenes sage the Lives of Robson and Redpath. Mlustrated. Showing 
the Steps by which the Tempter led them from Sobriety to Dissipation, 
from Honour to Criminality; including Reports of their Capture, Trial, 
Records of their Prison Life. By J.B. London: W. M. Clark. 1857. 


The Lamentation of Leopold Redpath. Catnach, Seven Dials. 1857. 
Dark Deeds, By the Author of “The Gaol Chaplain.” London: Viekets- 
1857. 
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—— . 
and one ditto of pepper, will produce a wholesome and palatable 
meal for six persons—and, in the hands of the criminal Plutarch, 
the life of an eminent scoundrel becomes as instructive as one of 
. Marcet’s Conversations. Nor does his high purpose render 
him unmindful of those ~ graces by which the frivolous 
and unthinking are attracted. With infinite skill, he weaves his 
rials into the form of a romance, through which runs a 
den thread of admonition and homily; and while he never 
em to point the moral, he frequently adorns the tale with wood- 
cuts more or less appropriate. 
Our readers, no doubt, recollect the cataract of letter-press that 
d upon the town during the progress of the Palmer case. 
irst the journals of the day dished up and carved that cause 
cdlébre ; and in one instance the “ Rugeley Number” became a 
curiosity of modern literature. Then the compilers of “ full and 
accurate reports” warmed up the evidence, and served it over 
in with portraits of the judges, counsel, and witnesses—treat- 
ing the public in the generous, but withal thrifty, spirit which 
King Arthur’s consort is said to have displayed towards the 
gentlemen of her Court in the matter of a certain pudding, of 
= What they could not eat that day, 
The Queen next morning fried. 


Lastly, the moral niagagier played his humble, but, let us trust, 
remunerative part. Ethics being a cheaper article than steno- 
graphy, the cost of production was comparatively small in his 
case, and he was thus enabled to offer his bonne-bouche at a 
low figure—sixpence, we believe. Its essence, if we remember 
rightly, was that, if you frequent race-courses, drink brandy- 
and-water, and keep a betting-book, you will poison your bosom 
friend with strychnine, and be hanged at Stafford. 

Murder having been thus felicitously treated, we ventured to 
hope that something might be made of the humbler crimes of 
forgery and embezzlement; nor have we been disappointed. In 
the Scenes from the Lives of Robson and Redpath, the author, 
«J. B.,” proposes to show “the steps by which the Tempter led 
them from sobriety to dissipation, from honour to criminality.” It 

that this busy B, who improves each shining example of 
vilany, and gathers the honey of moral sentiment from every expo- 
sure of baseness, has “‘ had to wade through the mire of dissipation, 
and through the dangers of deceit and crime,” that he might the 
better “deter others from the scenes of vice, delusive circum- 
stances, and the dread events” which it is his painful duty to 
disclose. This, we a is merely his figurative way of expressing 
the effect which the bare contemplation of deceit and crime pro- 
duced upon. his virtuous mind. But he is all the more to be 
respected if he did literally explore the mire he speaks of, be- 
coming a sort of dissipated Dr. Livingston for the benefit of 
society ; and that his philanthropy carried him so far seems not 
unlikely from the fact that, like the African wanderer, he has 
forgotten his own language. ‘“‘ There is always,” says J. B., “ to 
be found in the life of the criminal (especially of the refined 
stamp of those herein developed) a drama of interest and profit, 
and therefore should not be kept from the public eye, for, pro- 
y presented, it cannot fail of doing the State some service.” 
ethen proceeds to “‘ develope” Mr. Robson ; and, as far as we 
— the process, he attributes his hero’s downfall, first, to 
the theatre and its effects upon an ill-regulated mind. Mr. Robson 
was an ardent admirer of the drama. Whenever he “ could con- 
serve a shilling or two, he invested it in the pit of some theatre,” 
and “never was his intelligent face seen to such advantage” as 
upon these occasions. The natural consequences followed. The 
contemplation of the boxes, he being in the pit, produced envy, 
discontent, and the feeling that—to use his own elegant expres- 
sion—all the things that make life desirable were lost to him. 
Levity of conduct was another deplorable result. “The theatrical 
basket-girl could not pass Robson without he had some sweet 
remark to whisper in her ear.” At this point the narrative 
into an occasional reflection on orange-girls, in the style 
f the Hon. Robert Boyle :—“ Her calling is curiously emblema- 
tical of the every-day tein 8 of this selfish money-making world 
of ours, for night after night she is the spectator of scenes the 
most gorgeous and the most touching, yet all she thinks of, and 
e says, is, ‘Any apples, oranges, nuts, or ginger beer!’ ”’ 
The second exciting cause of Mr. Robson’s misfortunes was his 
comnexion with literature. Of literary men our author says— 
They are addicted to drink, debt, and a levity of language 
Which ill accords with the position they have assumed as public 
mstructors.”” They habitually “waste their substance in taverns 
ballet-girl fascinations.”” Mr. Robson, by writing a play, 
é a literary man. Literary men are scamps. Argal, Mr. 
nm became a scamp. What literature began, delusive cir- 
cumstances (introduced by way of episode) finished, and the 
t sums up with genteel, though ungrammatical, severity :— 
, is education—what is intellect—what is genius even— 
Without moral rectitude? Robson had all the former; but, alas! 
m every sense, how deficient in the latter!” 
J Having developed Mr. Robson into an oakum-picking convict, 
-B. proceeds to do the like by Mr. Redpath; but in this he 
at first considerable difficulty. ‘The scenes from the life 
ld Redpath,” he says, “although in some minor respects 
ey were similar to the ill-fated Robson—his twin brother in 
a whether viewed in parts or a whole, they were 


tability of his second hero. Redpath “ was munificent in his 
donations to civic feasts, gorgeous under his own roof, sump- 
tuous in hospitality.” ‘There was nothing, as the world goes, 
gross or sensual in his life!” ‘ He took a lively interest in 
many charitable and religious institutions.” ‘ He was a kind 
husband and an intellectual man.” “ In addition to an establish- 
ment of five or six female domestic servants, he kept a coach- 
man, a groom, a butler, and a footman.” He had peas on his 
table “at a time when they could not be obtained at Covent- 
garden Market for less than 7s. or 8s. per quart.” What was to 
be done with such a man as this? J. 5 while he admired the 
genius, loathed the dissipation of Robson; but here genius was 
combined with steadiness and respectability. In short, he came to 
“develope,” but he can hardly refrain from blessing, Mr. Redpath 
altogether. On surveying his man attentively, however, he at 
length espies a blot upon an otherwise unimpeachable character. 
In the life of Robson, he had felt it his duty to comment severely 
upon a Mr. Gurney Glindon, who “had the temerity to get an 
introduction to the daughter of a duchess, and the audacity to 
flatter her in her own halls;” but it was reserved for Mr. Red- 
path to perform an act of still more reckless presumption, and 
one which fills with disgust the reverential coal of J.B. “This 
man,” he says, “had the extraordinary effrontery to present 
himself at Court! How vain! How daring!” Here the tide 
of the author's sympathy turns—the yeil falls from his eyes—and 
he sees no longer the respectable and sumptuous Mr. Redpath, 
but only the felonious clerk. The rest is easily accounted for. 
“ After this daring incident in his life, our felon-courtier 
assumed the most patronising airs with all whom he came in 
contact. The smiles of Majesty wonderfully increased his pride. 
He drove two horses instead of che.” There is, of course, no more 
mercy for Redpath. He is put into the dock forthwith, sentenced, 
and removed to his solitary cell, where he may “ weep his fall and 
his doom in secret ;” while his unpitying executioner turns to 
the crowd, and hopes “that the melancholy fates of the men 
whose histories have formed the subject of this volume may 
teach a lasting lesson to themselves, and be a warning to all,” 
and that, when he has the pleasure of meeting his kind friends 
again, “it will be on ground more congenial to his tastes.” 

We have before us a work by another writer, in which the 
same subject is treated ina different spirit. This time, it is a 
poet, and not a philosopher—a man of heart rather than head— 
who speaks to us. He does not care for does 
not understand presentations at Court—all he knows about the 
matter is that Redpath was charitable and was transported. Not 
that he denies the justice of the sentence—he merely deplores 
the error in judgment on the part of his hero, whereby he was 
rendered amenable to the law. In fact, the verdict of the Bard 
of St. Giles’s is, that the lamented convict is a victim of an 
amiable weakness; but his own verse will explain his feelings 
better than our prose :— 

Alas I am convicted there’s no one to blam 

I suppose you all know Leopold Redpath is my name 
I have one consolation pheraps I’ve more 

All the days of my life Fager injured the poor. 

I procured for the widow and orphan their bread 

Te naked I clothed and the hungry I fed 

But still I am sentenced you must undestand 
Because I had broken the laws of the land 

I might have lived happy with my virtuos wife 

Kept away from temptation from tumult & stife 

Id enough to sapport me in happiness to live 

But I wanted something more poor people for to give. 


The poem of which these lines form a part has been severely, 
but, we think, unjustly, criticised. The moral is by no means the 
same as that of the Robin Hood ballads. It is true that Mr. 
Redpath, like the Sherwood hero, is commended in that he “ did 
pore men moch good ;” but there is no disposition to make him 
out “a good outlawe” for that reason. On the contrary, it is 
clearly the poet’s opinion that, however great a luxury charity 
may be, it is no more an excuse for dishonesty than any other 
yaad i and, all things considered, such morality is not to be 

espised. 

= the author of Dark Deeds, we have a criminologist of a third 
sort. J. B. had proved that theatricals, casinos, literature, peas 
out of season, presentations at Court, and extravagance generally, 
whether in notions or expenditure, all lead to felony. The poet 
had shown that benevolence and dishonesty may co-exist in the 
same individual. The purpose of the writer now before us is 
“to show the short-lived success of crime by examples carefull 
selected from the career of those who have henet and sinned, 
and suffered.” His postulate is, that Records, loosely written, of 
successful villany poison the morals of an entire community. 
His first proposition is, that there is no such thing as successful 
villany, and for proof he logically cites a number of instances 
in which villains, though ultimately punished, very nearly 
escaped detection. Punishment, it would appear, is the test, 
for *‘no circumstances, however favourable, can shroud crime.” 
To strengthen his position, he gives one or two cases of persons 
against whom there was no evidence of guilt whatever, except 
that they were hanged. But his forte lies in jerking out short 
sentences or apophthegms, which, if moral philosophy were 
palatable at the supper-table, would make admirable mottoes for 
serious crackers. Por example, apropos of Dr. Dodd—* Popu- 
larity is a cup which intoxicates as well as exhilarates.” Of a 
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no halting-place.” Of a coiner—“ Had his aims been honest all 
would have been well.” Of the late James Bloomfield Rush— 
“ A lukewarm Christian is a paradox.” 

It is not because we think that these publications are likely 
to exercise any influence on our readers that we have paid 
them so much attention, The time has gone by when it was the 
reviewer's business to exhort, to advise, or to warn. His duty 
at present is somewhat analogous to that of the gentleman at 
Greenwich who, while his fellow-men eat and drink, buy and 
sell, marry and are given in marriage, incessantly studies the 
barometer, the thermometer, the oxyonometer, the inches of rain, 
and the changes of the wind, and day after day records his 
observations for the benefit of the public. The critic now-a-days 
must watch the progress of literature, note its phenomena as 
they appear, examine its effects in a sanitary point of view, and 
submit the results he has obtained for public consideration. As 
in duty bound, therefore, we notify that certain phenomena 
have lately manifested themselves in that humble, but im- 
portant, branch of literature which treats of crime and cri- 
minals. There has been a decided increase in its quantity, and a 
marked alteration in its quality. Of course an eminent criminal 
will always have that amount of attention and respect paid to 
him which his position merits; but homage may be done in 
various ways. ‘There appear to be three great classes of felon- 
worshippers. First, there are those who love a scoundrel because 
he is a scoundrel, and look’ upon a gaol as your only field for 
philanthropy. Secondly, there are those who run afer him as 
they would after a fire-engine, or a balloon, or a runaway cab— 
running only because others run, and going home again when 
their man is hanged or transported, as they would when the fire 
is put out, the balloon invisible, or the cab smashed ; but these 
perhaps are hardly worshippers, any more than a bevy of grisettes 
and students at a /é¢e are worshippers of the saint whose day it is. 
Thirdly, we have those of the George Selwyn stamp, for whom 
a criminal has a sort of unhallowed fascination. They take a 
deep interest in all he says and does, or has said and done— 
they have an unquenchable thirst for information as to whether 
his health holds up, what he had for breakfast the last morning, 
whether he takes kindly to the crank, the colour of his hair and 
eyes, his height, his habits, his disposition. They are not to be 
confounded with the first class ; for they would not rescind one jot 
or tittle of his sentence, or ameliorate his condition for any con- 
sideration. The more you punish him, the better prs | they 
are—only you must let them know all the particulars. Our 
investigations into the subject lead to the conclusion that this 
class is on the increase. Hence the improved demand for publi- 
cations such as those we speak of. Hence the addition of 
Mr. Redpath in wax to Madame Tussaud’s Gallery—the extra- 
vagant prices (one-third above the real value, we are told) at 
which Mr. Robson’s effects were sold—the paragraphs stating 
that the one gentleman was labouring under a mild form of 
insanity, and that the other objected to hard labour. These have 
been so well received that we may expect any day to see a 
Gaol Cireulay, informing us that His Fraudulency Mr. Redpath 
was visited by the Turnkey this morning—that His Sublime 
Raseality took an airing in the yard, and afterwards enjoyed 
the diversion of oakum-picking—that there was no addition to 
the Felonious dinner-party to-day. 

As to the peculiar quality of modern criminal literature, it is, 
we think, due to the character of modern crime. Strychnine has 
taken the place of the pistol—forgery has succeeded coining— 
railway shares are annexed instead of purses. The new school 
affords no opportunity for the dramatic and narrative style which 
characterized the Newgate Calendar, and the historian is forced, 
by the very sterility of his subject, to adopt a philosophical, 
reflective, and moral tone. Movslity in the abstract is a good 
thing, but, when it is employed to give a flavour to rascality, we 
take leave to doubt its me til It may be an error, but 
we hold the simple histories of Burke, Thurtell, or Greenacre to 
be more healthful reading than the Lives of Robson and Redpath— 
just as an honest sanguinary melodrama at the Victoria is less 
injurious than a petite comédie at the Porte St. Martin, or, to use 
a humbler simile, as hardbake is less deleterious than that attrac- 
tive but sophisticated sweetmeat known as “ Bonaparte’s ribs.” 


LONG VACATION RAMBLES.* 
\ OST of our readers probably have, within the circle of their 
4 acquaintance, some dealer in anecdotes, who alw ays ushers 
in his favourite Joe Miller with a premonitory giggle, apparently 
from an indistinct feeling—invariably justified by the result— 
that no one except its fond parent is likely so to honour it. 
Some such instinct must have induced the authors of A Long 
Vacation Kamblein Norway and Sweden to introduce themselves 
to the public with the jocose nomenclature of “ X and Y, two 
Unknown Quantities.” Such an advert’sement of the authors’ 


benevolent intention of entertaining the “aap is, as a matter of 


tactics, decidedly a mistake, especially when a great show has to 
be extracted out of scanty resources. It is an announcement 
that the book is intended to be a funny book, and its failure or 
its success must be estimated in reference to that standard. 


* A Long Vacation Ramble in Norway and Sweden. By X and Y (Two 
Unknown Quantities). Cambridge: Macmillan, 1857. 

A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné. By the Rey. G. Musgrave. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1957. 


Lame jokes, which might otherwise have been passed over as the 
pardonable overflow of spirits in the first transports of release 
from professional drudgery, become a failure when they are made 
the primary aim of the composition. The conscious weakness ingj. 
cated by the title-page is by no means belied + or character of 
the ee § From beginning to end, “X and Y” are dogg 
and ponderously facetious. Their ramble embraces the greater 
part of the coast of Norway up to the North Cape, and the prin, 
cipal towns in Norway and Sweden. They are indefatigable 
walkers, and seem never to have been deterred from any eXpes 
dition by hardship or fatigue ; and they add to these qualificg. 
tions, that one of them is a botanist and the other an ecelesig, 
logist. They must have seen much that was exquisite in scen 
—much that was instructive in national character—much that 
was curious in nature and art; and they make perfunctory at. 
tempts to introduce these necessary ingredients of a book of 
travels. But their descriptions of scenery place no picture before 
the eye—their refiections are models of bathos—and their 
botany and ecclesiology a mere “ beadroll of unbaptized jargon,” 
But though these outbreaks of seriousness are unques 
tionably dull, they are gems compared to the weighty magg 
of manufactured wit in which they are imbedded. Every reader 
of Punch who is conversant with Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s peculiar 
style, knows well the whole armoury of Brummagem facetious. 
ness to which a hard-pressed jester has recourse. Sometimes 
it is mock heroics, or an elaborate parody of Scripture phrase. 
ology—sometimes a mere jingle, or the inversion of a sentence 
by putting the adjective first, is made to pass muster for wit— 
or, what is still more repulsive, if a young woman occurs in the 
course of the narrative, she is dealt with in that style of gallant 
inuendo which sly old bachelors are, or used to be, so fond of in- 
dulging in after dinner with a chuckle and a wink at their 
younger neighbours. But true wit is of all things the most 
difficult to sham. Men may catch the twang and the rhythm 
of sentiment who have very little real tenderness in their hearts; 
but no art can feign the keen sense of the ridiculous, or the 
spontaneous exuberance of genial humour, without one or the 
other of which facetiousness is as flat as champagne in decanters, 
That our readers may judge for themselves of the wit of these 
Unknown Quantities, we will give two extracts, illustrative of 
their varying styles :— 

licre it was that Y made his most celebrated antiquarian discovery: his 
eye rested upon a broken stone, cruciform, pierced with a round hole through 
the middle, and partially buried in the ground. Enthusiastically he fell upon 
his knees before the cross, and by dint of washing and wiping, scrubbing and 
scraping, deciphered an inscription, Out came pencil and book and measur. 
ing-band; and the form and size of the wondrous cross were rapidly trans. 
ferred to paper. The astonishment of the village may be easily imagined, 
Every inhabitant crowded round. 

“ My good man,” said Y, “do you know how this stone came here?” 

The good man expressed his firm belief that “ somebody had put it 
there.” 

“But when did he put it there #”’ said Y, quite unperturbed. 

« T don’t know,” was the reply; “it was here long before our time.” 

Y cast a look of triumph upon X and Z, who, doubting and cavilling, were 
not disposed to see anything so very remarkable in the discovery of a cross in 
close proximity to a churchyard. Poor deluded mortals! they will doubtless 
sink into an untimely tomb under the weight of the withering scorn of the 
wonder-mongers, and leave behind them names, doomed to the eternal On: 
tempt of those sublimer beings who cultivate the love of the mysterious! 

The curiosity of our antiquary at length appeased, we inquired our road, 
and were directed to a place called Seeten. It was but two or three miles, but 
the views were charming, so that we lingered by the way: at length the avant- 
courier called out, “ Hurrah! here’s Seten!” “The devil he is!” replied the 
parson, and walked boldly to the van to confront his Satanic majesty. But our 


entery into his realm was unopposed: we even marched into the very citadel, . 


and not a fiend was there: in the whole village of diabolical name we f 
not a soul, excepting one woman, who had recently given birth to a man- 
child. 

This may be termed the mock heroic and jingle style; now 
for the Scripture style :— 

Before leaving the ancient capital, we had inquired what was a fair pri 
for our carrioies, and had given them in charge to be disposed of for 
dollars a-piece. Now there was in Throndhjem an old American, and he had 
two sons: and his sons said unto him, “ Let us buy these carrioles;” but he 
said, “ Nay, my sons, for they are dear; but let us see these Englishmen.” 
Then those Americans walked straight into the Englishmen’s tent: and the 
old man lifted up his voice, and said, “I guess you Britishers have got some 
carrioles to sell.” And the Englishmen answered and said, “ ‘Truly, we be 
not merchants, but we wish to dispose of our waggons.” “T guess they're 
bad uns.” And the Englishman answered, “ Look and see.” Then those 
Americans did abuse the carrioles, so that men might almost wonder how 
such waggons could ever with safety have been driven. But the old man 
said, “ What dye ask?” And the Englishmen answered, “The price thereof 
is forty-five dollars.” “I guess you'll take thirty, and give us your whips 
wraps in.” 

When we turn from the false wit of “X and Y” to the genial 
and easy flow of Mr. Musgrave’s pleasant volumes, we feel 
if we were passing into the fresh air from the loaded atmosphere 
of a ball-room. Making a slight deduction for the good 
humoured garrulity which is the speciality of elderly clergymet, 
he seems to us the very model of what a modern tourist, who 
writes not for fame but for circulation, should be. The qualifi- 
cations for th@t character are none of them very lofty, but they 
are rare in the necessary combination. It is needless to say that 
the successful inditer of travels must be a man of observation 
and information, of quick eye, retentive memory, and untiring 
limb. He must be more than this. He must have a smatte 
of a variety of tastes, suflicient to maintain himself in ¢ 
at the highest level to which the generality of his readers ever 
reach. His character is not perfect without a little knowl re 
of agriculture, manufactures, architecture, and painting; but it 
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only a little knowledge, for great proficients are very 
om © aie, as not worth telling, precisely that which the 
aninstructed most need to be told. e must have an exten- 
sive sympathy with all sorts of people, especially with those 
who wear peculiar old national dresses. He must be well read 
in all the more touching parts of the cy | of the ground 
over which he has to travel; for names and dates, in an Eng- 
jighman’s eye, add wonderfully to the pathos of a moving tale. 
Bat, above all, in belief and feeling he must flow steadily with the 
stream. Nothing mars the reader’s enjoyment of light reading 
like the feeling that the author is insidiously trying to convert 
him to some view or other in politics or religion. In all these 
ts, Mr. Musgrave is a tourist made to order. His pilgrimage 
into Dauphiné (of which, by the way, Dauphiné occupies a most 
insignificant fraction) leads him into a great variety of scenes and 
gssociations; but he seems to have the same ready and easy sym- 
thy, and the same historical familiarity, with all. The wine-vats 
of Epernay and the solitudes of the Grande Chartreuse, the re- 
nowned silk factories of Lyons and the statues of the obscure 
village of St. Mihiel, the sate system of the valley of the 
Meuse and the sad historical reminiscences of Varennes, the manu- 
facture of millstones and the relics of Joan of Are, all excite in 
hima lively interest, and are made the objects of the same curious, 
indefatigable, but unpedantic research. And he tells it all with 
ch a winning, simple-minded garrulity—taking you into his 
confidence, even to the extent of informing you that his daughter 
isavery extravagant travelling companion—recording with lifelike 
fidelity the most trivial incidents, even down to the fact of his 
ing his trousers very dirty—making the most execrable puns 
in the very fulness of his cordiality—quoting in the most shame- 
Jess manner from the Latin grammar such exquisite extracts as, 
“Augusto imperante natus est Christus, Tiberio imperante 
erucifixus’"—that you feel rather as if you were hearing the yarn 
of a lively old friend at the club, instead of perusing a literar 
composition. His reflections are numerous, as is natural in his 
ofice and age. They are not fresh, otherwise they would infringe 
oneof the canons we have laid down above, concerning the intro- 
duction of controversial matter; but they are precisely the re- 
flections that, in the present state of opinion, would occur to the 
mass of tolerably clever educated Englishmen, if they chose 
todo what they never do choose—take the troubie to reflect. 
Therefore, Mr. Musgrave answers the end of all literature in 
these days—he does not invite the reader to think, but saves him 
the trouble of thinking by doing it in his stead. In politics, his 
views are intensely patriotic—Liberal in theory, and Conservative 
in the application of that theory. In religion, he has a decided 
objection to austerity, and views the monastic life with all the 
contempt that is natural and becoming in a married clergyman. 
Beyond this, he evidently dislikes controversy, values practical 
work, and has an intense appreciation of ecclesiastical art, both in 
architecture and music. e one sin for which he cannot forgive 
the monks of the Grande Chartreuse is Bruno’s prohibition of 
all musical services. The French people he looks upon with a 
good-natured feeling of superiority, and speaks of with that 
patronizing liberality which has Geom orthodox since the 
lance, He spends some pages in proving that they are not 
wholly given up to frivolity, and then thinks it necessary to 
apologize for the apparent partiality which such a bold assertion 
seems to imply. 

The most interesting part of the book is his description of the 
Grande Chartreuse, and the account he gives of the silk manu- 
facture at Lyons. He devotes a good deal of space to a history 
of the capture of Louis XVI. at Varennes, concerning which he 
topies out the procés-verbal that has been preserved ; but no one 
vho is familiar with Lamartine’s exquisite picture-drawing in the 
Girondins will have much relish for Mr. Musgrave’s documentary 
réchauffée. His descriptions of the architecture of Rheims and 

rges, and of the “ Retables” of Dijon, are full of the peculiar 
merit required by a work such as this. They are not scientific, 
like the architect's specifications with which x and Y regale us ; 
ut they are popularly written, and they convey to the mind a 
tid image of the beauties they portray. The same may be 
said of his _— of scenery, of which we will extract one of 
the best. The scene is the ones a little above Lyons :— 


Tt was & pleasurable voyage; with the brightest of blue skies overhead, 
tnd lake-like breadths of the Rhone reflecting it. The distant peaks of moun- 
; ers upon the frontier of Piedmont soon revealed an outline of bril- 
lint summits on which the quartz and mica glistened in the early mornin 
sun like snow. Near at honk, on our right, uprose grey and deeply-furrow 

xks, tufted with dense masses of young timber trees; tinted interspersedly 
With lilac heather, or indented by ravines and channels as ancient as the 
Great Deluge, and picturesque as if nature had in kindness introduced them 
uulo the scenery to perfectionate its ever-varying, ever-charming beauty. Tho 
"neyards were still our companions, right and left; but grander features 
oon cast them into shade and insignificance. From time to time vast Switzer- 
ot ¢ hills seemed to encircle us, and formed a stupendous amphitheatre 
at ding acclivities, on whose swelling sides, uplifted to a midway altitude 

four or five hundred feet, lay verdant terraces of rich loam covered with 
Se ceatarese, and grapes, in succession, till some bold granite interloper 

their course, and threw up a rampart eight hundred fi high, sur- 
Hranted by a dense, dark clump of firs, and laving its base in the rushing 
er's stream, 

eo Barton of country formed itself into series of views, sometimes on 

’ » Sometimes on the other ; either opening wide or closing in; revealin, 
py remote distance, or encompassing our liquid causeway as if one-third at 
“ entire province was encircling us; and then, in a moment, the sun-lit 
peaks of far-off mountains would dazzle the eye like a 


One charm there is in Mr. Musgrave’s work ! which is rare in 
an English book of travels. The pride and the reserve for which 
our countrymen are noted make them usually the worst travellers 
in the world. It may be that they are ashamed of their French— 
or that they shrink from intruding—or that they are afraid of fall- 
ing in with sharpers ; but, whatever the cause is, the fact is almost 
invariable, that, go where he will, an Englishman never opens his 
lips. The natural result of his speaking to nobody is that 
nobody speaks to him. He travels through the world with 
closed ears ; and consequently, for all purposes of information or 
self-improvement, he might just as well be travelling in the 
Great Sahara. This fact is the only explanation of the very 
small effect which the enormous locomotion of recent years has 
had upon our peculiar and insular character. But Mr. Musgrave 
is entirely free from this fault. He talks to everybody, and 
catechises everybody, high and low: ‘and the mass of hetero- 
geneous gossip which he has accumulated is what Fay its 
principal attraction to one of the most readable “ Rambles” that 
it has ever been our fortune to come across. 


NATURE THE GREAT PHYSICIAN* 


HUC tells us that the Lama physician, if he happens to 
e have no medicine with him, is by no means disconcerted. 
He writes the names of the remedies upon little scraps of paper, 
moistens the paper with his own saliva, and rolls it up into pills, 
which the patient tosses down with perfect confidence. To swallow 
the name of a remedy, or to take the remedy itself, is, say the 
Tartars, the same thing. Who shall laugh at these simple 
Tartars, now that Sir John Forbes, after fifty years of profes- 
sional experience, leaves, as a legacy to his successors, the 
emphatic avowal that nature is, after all, the real pe mee ay 
since, however human ingenuity may devise means of alleviation 
and acceleration, it is Nature and not Art which cures all curable 
diseases? It is a great subject which Sir John Forbes has taken 
as his theme; and if we cannot recognise any profound = 
sophical conception in his treatment of it, we think all will 
recognise the directness of his speech, and the general good sense 
of his advice. 

As a scientific protest against drugs and in favour of nature, we 
fancy most physicians will assent to the truth which this work pro- 
claims, although they will remark that it is a truth seldom over- 
looked by them. o doubts that, in general, when any disease 
is cured, it is cured by the operation of those organic processes 
which hourly preserve the integrity of the organism, and that, in 
fact, it is Nature which cures the patient? If disease be a disturb- 
ance of the functions, it is evident that the restoration of those 
functions to their healthy activity must be the work ofnature. A 
congested liver can only be cured by the activity of the liver 
itself—a disorganized tissue can only be got rid of by the fresh 
organization of tissue ; and as this fresh organization is the result 
of the processes of nutrition incessantly going on, nature must 
be the physician. No one doubts this. But the question for 
nelle art is to determine how, and how far, nature can be 
directed into this curative process. Sir John Forbes says—and 
brings evidence to support what he says—that nature, left to 
herself, will cure all curable diseases. He is far from implying 
that the art of medicine is without its use and importance, espe- 
cially in preventing disease ; but he wishes attention to be more 
ae Gn fixed upon the degree to which nature can be left 
entirely to herself, in order that we may know how, and to what 
extent, art may with advantage interfere. There are many cases 
in which nature, left to herself, will infallibly kill her patient—say, 
for instance, in a case of poisoning—whereas the application of a 
stomach pump or a chemical reagent arrests the evil at once. 
Again, although nature will cure catarrh or fever, it is certain that 
art will prevent the slight catarrh from becoming important, and 
will lessen the fever. yhile, therefore, it is eminently desirable 
that we should all understand the powerwhich nature undoubtedly 
possesses of curing all curable diseases, it is not of less importance 
that we should understand wherein consists the beneficial in- 
fluence of art. Sir John Forbes says that ‘ even in the instances 
of the most fatal acute diseases, as in Asiatic cholera, plague, and 
yellow fever, we find a considerable proportion of the sick recover 
under every variety of treatment, and alike under nominal as real 
treatment. The half, the third, or fourth part of those attacked 
by such diseases, who recover, are generally speaking restored 
by the power of nature alone.” This is quite true—it is the 
“ powers of nature”’ which in all cases, except those of poisoning, 
effect the cure ; but the urgent question is, can these “ powers of 
nature " operate with sufficient freedom? To explain our meaning, 
we will take the instance of cholera. M. Brown-Seguard, the 
French physiologist, has proved that in all cases of poisoning the 
ultimate cause of death is the extreme lowering of temperature in 
the organism. ‘Two dogs, of equal size and age, were poisoned 
with equal doses of arsenic. The one was left to the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, and died—the other was ke 
at a high temperature, and recovered. The meaning of this is, 
that the lowering of temperature consequent on the poisoning 
revented the “ powers of nature” from operating in a curative 
irection; whereas, when the temperature was not sensibly 
lowered, the “ powers of nature” were not thwarted. This is 
the secret of the necessity, in cases of cholera, for keeping the 


The suspension vides were numerous, and elegant in design; but, as on a 


them incongruous with the scenery, and intrusive. 


* On Nature and Art jn the Cure of Disease. By Sir John Forbes, M.D, 
: Churchill. 
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patient warm—kept warm, he will most probably recover. This 
points to the principle of that beneficial interference which medi- 
cine, when based on real science, is called upon to exert. 

Sir John Forbes invites his brethren to collect and classify 
the evidence which shows how nature cures disease, and he calls 
wpen the public to dismiss the many prejudices which hamper the 
physician. Vividly does he indicate this evil in the following 
enumeration of current delusions :— 

1. Ignorance of the natural course and progress of diseases which are 
essentially slow and not to be altered by any artificial means, often leads the 
friends of the patient to be urgent with the medical attendant to employ 
more powerful measures, or at least to change the means used, to give more 
frequent or more powerful doses, &c. &e. 

a. Ignorance of the power of Nature to cure diseases, and an undue 
estimate of the power of medicines to do so, sometimes almost compel prac- 
titioners to prescribe remedies when they are either useless or injurious. 

3. The same ignorance not seldom occasions dissatisfaction with, and loss of 
confidence in, those practitioners who, from conscientious motives, and on the 
justest grounds of Art, refrain from having recourse to measures of undue 
activity, or from prescribing medicines unnecessarily ; and leads to the counte- 
nance and employment of men who have obtained the reputation of greater 
activity and boldness, through their very ignorance of the true character and 
requirements of their art. 

4. It is the same state of mind that leads the public generally to give ear to 
the most ridiculous promises of charlatans; also to run after the professors 
and practisers of doctrines utterly absurd and useless, as in the instance of 
Homeopathy and Mesmerism, or dangerous, except in the proper cases, as in 
the instance of Hydropathy. 

5. Finally, it is the same ignorance of Nature and her proceedings that 
often forees medical men to multiply their visits and their prescriptions, to an 
extent not simply unnecessary, but really injurious to the patient, as could be 
easily shown, 

The sick man is impatient to be well. Ignorant of nature’s 
slow processes, he distrusts the treatment which is in accordance 
with those processes, and the “heroic arms of physic” are 
welcomed by his impatience because they are so energetic. 
* The strongest and most effective powers of art,” says Sir John, 
“are usually employed for the very purpose of setting aside or 
counteracting, or modifying in some way or other, the powers of 
nature. Generally speaking, we may even say that all the 
heroic arms of physic are invoked purposely to disturb, and ob- 
etruct, and overwhelm the normal order of the natural processes.” 
He very properly calls attention to the fact that disease is no new 
thing superadded to the body, and constituting a special entity, but 
is a mere group or collection of modifications of structures already 
existing, and of actions always going on in a living system. 
Neither isit a distinct imperium inimperio, independent of, andset- 
ting at defiance, the general laws of the organism. The tissue 
which is to-day disturbed as to its structure, yesterday acquired 
that structure according to certain processes which, had there 
been no disturbance, would have replaced it to-morrow by a 
structure precisely analogous, but which, owing to the disturb- 
ance, will not replace it to-morrow in precisely the same form, 
although, in the course of a few days, we shall find that to have 
taken place. Ifyou have a self-supplying furnace, although the 
Jayer of coal now burning may be defective in some respects, 
- when it is finally consumed, the layer which replaces it will 

urn brightly enough. All you have to do, therefore, is to see 
that the action of the furnace is unimpeded, and that no more 
bad coal is introduced. In general the “ heroic arms of physic ” 
attempt to cure disease by remedies which disturb the action 
of the organism. 

Although Sir John Forbes addresses both his younger pro- 
fessional brethren and the public in this interesting volume, we 
believe it is the public which most specially stands in need of 
his advice. Only very ignorant physicians will learn much 
from it; but the public will learn a great deal, and that of a prac- 
tical kind. They will learn some general notions of what dis- 
eases are—of their causes, their progress, and their natural termi- 
nations. They will learn what is the evidence in favour of the 
eurability of disease by nature, and what is the province of 
medical art. The language of the work is popular, and the pur- 
pose practical; and, as the contribution of a veteran, it deserves 
the respect which it will doubtless secure. 


FAIR OAKS.* 


AIR OAKS belongs to a class of novels which is very charac- 
teristic of, and almost peculiar to, the present day. It is not 
exactly what would be generally called a religious novel, and it 
is certainly not one of the commoner type. Perhaps—to put an 
additional burden on a much-abused word—we may call it an 
earnest novel. Its story seems to be constructed expressly for the 
purpose of flying in the face of all the common rules for writing 
works of fiction. The good people are all unfortunate, and the 
various incidents are so contrived as to involve them in every sort 
of vexation. Arnold Osborne, the hero, adopts the medical 
rofession from a conviction of its great inherent nobleness. He 
is studying it with the utmost enthusiasm and success, when 
he is interrupted by his father’s death from an accident. The 
consequence is that he is foreed to renounce the prosecution of 
his professional education, in order to take up his father’s 
pone for the support of his stepmother and her children. 
ettling in his native country town for this purpose, he is 
elbowed out of his business by a coarse pretender, who runs 
away with his patients by dint of bullying and backbiting ; and 


* Fair Oaks; or, the Experiences of Arnold Osborne, M.D, By Ma 
Lyle. 2 vols. London: Saunders and 1856. 


he is prevented, by the faithful discharge of a series of smay 
duties falling due at unseasonable times, from making an offer tg 
a very charming young lady to whom he is deeply attached, ung 
after she has engaged herself to a person who cares little for her 
and who is quite incapable of understanding her merits. At thig 
pleasing juncture the book closes, and ‘“ we leave Arnold Osborne 
at Fair Oaks, no great worldly success attending him—no 
worldly career opening to him—a laborious profession for hig 
daily occupation—its usefulness his reward.” 

Is not this a dainty dish to set before a novel reader? The 
world must have become good indeed when its young men g¢ 
visions and dream dreams of such a curiously sober hue. Self, 
sacrifice, labour, and study, for their own sakes— contempt of 
worldly vanities —‘‘an earnest and faithful life’ —such aye 
Max Lyle’s aspirations. What may be the translation of tha 

seudonym, or whether it conceals a male or a female name, we 
o_o no notion ; but we feel the strongest conviction that it jg 
the mask of a very young and inexperienced writer. Sud 
words as child-love,” “‘life-work,” “ work-worth,” and other, 
would show this conclusively. But, besides this, the book, as 9 
have already observed, is a typical one. A sort of calm, resigned 
melancholy has seized upon a large and really very estimable 
class of clever young men and women in the present day. Iti 
to the Byronic form of the disease what chicken-pox is to 
small-pox, but it belongs to the same family. The victims of 
this malady are too manly and too pious to complain. 
are too good for this wicked world, and they know it; but a 
their lot is cast here—as they have duties to do, and “ brothers" 
to help—they will be cheerful, and even, as a point of honour, 
enthusiastic and interested about pursuits in which they fee 
that they never can succeed for want of wickedness, and which 
would bring them no happiness if by any strange accident they 
did. It is the peculiar characteristic of heroes of this deserip. 
tion that they are always kept back by their own virtue, 
Arnold Osborne (the very name denotes the man) is such a 
admirable doctor, so devoted to his profession, such a thoro 
gentleman, so handsome, well-born, and well-bred, that of course 
he fails. What can such a man do but fail, and go to heaven 
for it? It is distinctly his mission to do so—Victa Catoni ix 
his motto. It would be a vulgarity, and all but a sin, to 
succeed. 

There is something amiable, and even respectable, in this view 
of life. There is a morning as well as an evening twilight, and 
the calm mellow conviction that all the world is a sham, and 
that the persecuted minority are the true salt of the earth, which 
writers like Max Lyle accept and clasp with meek resignation to 
their lacerated bosoms, belongs, we fancy, rather to the former than 
to the latter time of day. May we respectfully suggest that the 
gospel of ill-success and social martyrdom is probably false, and 
certainly priggish? Self-sacrifice, no doubt, is a great virtw 
—perhaps the greatest; but, from its very nature, it cam 
not be otherwise than exceptional. As a general rule, a man 
like Arnold Osborne will get on in the world. There is, of course, 
plenty of imposture in every profession, but it owes its value 
entirely to the fact that that which it imitates is valuable. To 
suppose that pretenders to knowledge and skill can permanently 
get the better of the real possessors of those qualifications, is like 
supposing that counterfeit coins can drive good money out of 
circulation. If the mass of mankind are not great philosopher, 
neither are they absolute fools; and, in the long run, people 
a not unfair price for the goods which they bring to market. We 
cannot persuade ourselves that either in medicine or in any other 
srofession the best men fail. We should doubt whether Dr. 

right, Sir Benjamin Brodie, or Mr. Fergusson, were inferior 
to the average of general practitioners, and we should be inclined 
to think that it would not be easy to substitute for the fifteen 
judges better men chosen from the ranks of briefless barristers. 


Whatever may be the merits of such questions, we are fully 
convinced that it is a mistake both in morals and in art to make 
such a career as Dr. Osborne’s the subject of a novel. Noone 
ean really be encouraged in what Max Lyle would call the “battle 
of life” by such representations. The Suave mari magno ap 
to moral virtues as well as to danger. But there is no more 
likelihood of making a man self-denying by showing him that 
self-denial may be depicted in an affecting manner, than there # 
of making him brave by showing him that courage looks well ia 
a novel. Such fictions tend to no higher end than that of furms 
ing their readers with the materials of a kind of hypocnsy 
rather more refined than the commoner varieties of that acco 
plishment. True self-denial must be learnt in a much roughet 
and less attractive school. We must, however, confess, that out 
artistic objections to novels of this class are stronger than out 
moral objections. It is quite bad enough to have to make sacr 
in real life, without being called upon to admire them in fictions 
A novel ought to be amusing, and to enable the reader to forget bis 
duties and the other vexations of life. It’s a poor heart th 
never rejoices ; and we do not in the least believe that a man W 
face duty a bit the more manfully if he is always reading about 
its being the greatest and most glorious thing in the wor 
There are certain things which it is as well to assume, and 
to have done with them. “ Sir,” said Johnson to Boswell, who 
him for a solemn declaration of his friendship, “ write lt 

own in the first leaf of your pocket-book, for I can’t be always 
repeating it ;” and in the same spirit we would suggest that 4 
writer of novels should learn his Ten Commandmente and bi 
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Creed once for all, and then do his best to amuse his readers like 
aman. Nothing is so easy as to be solemn and unhappy. For 
rts, we never read such a novel as Fair Oaks without 
feeling that we have been deluded into a sermon under false 

tences; and we can sympathize with the reproof which Mr. 
msted’s Indians administered to the “highfeelutin ” orator, 
who harangued them, after the manner of Fenimore Cooper, 
about the Great Spirit and their fathers’ graves. “ Why,” said 
these rough children of nature, “‘why does your chief talk to 
ysthus? We did not come here to be preached to, we came to 
be made drunk and to get some tobacco and brandy.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF BRIGHTON. 
ENTLEMEN,—The near approach of the Dissolution of Par- 


lisment renders it incumbent upon me to inform you, without further delay, 
that it is my intention again to solicit the honour of being elected one of your Repre- 


ves. 
My connexion with your Borough having continued for an uninterrupted period of 
fifteen years, it cannot be necessary for me to detail to you the political principles upon 
which I venture to seek a renewal of aged confidence. 

Under the difficult circumstances in which the country has been placed, I have 
thought it right to give a general suppor the Government of Lord Palmerston. 

I regret, however, that questions 1 \e arisen upon which, as an independent 
Member, I could not conscientiously7» with him. I refer especially to a motion 
which I supported, having for its object a .urther diminution of taxation by enforcing 
agreater economy of expenditure, and to the proposal of the Government to increase 
the duties upon tea and sugar, which I resisted as inconsistent in my opinion with that 
sound financial policy which has now been established for some years, 

After maturely considering all the facts contained in the papers which were laid 
before Parliament, I felt that I could not negative Mr. Cobden’s resolution condemning 
the violent proceedings of our agent at Canton, by which an unnecessary sacrifice of 
homan life was entailed; but as the object of that resolution has now been accom- 

ished by the intention which Lord l’almerston has so wisely announced of entrusting 
tos special Plenipotentiary those negotiations into which he is willing to enter in a 
firm bat conciliatory spirit, it appears to me that all differences on this subject are now 
at an end. 

4s soon as the business of the House of Commons shall permit me to leave London, 
I shall gladly avail myself of every opportunity of affording such further explanations 
of my past votes or future course as may be required of me. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
ALFRED HERVEY. 
St, James’s-square, London, March 10, 1857. 


10 THE FREEMEN AND ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
MAIDSTONE. 


ENTLEMEN,—Having been requested at a numerous and 
influential meeting of the Conservative Electors to allow myself to be put in 
nomination with our old and tried friend, A. J. B. Berssrorp Hope, Esq., as a candi- 
date for the representation of the Borough, I have not hesitated, on public grounds, 
in complying with such request. 

A friend to retrenchment and economy, I had hailed with pleasure the advent of 
diminished taxation, and a return to the blessings of peace. The outbreak of War in 
Persia and the unfortunate disturbances in China have again, to my regret, increased 
materially the public expenditure, and deprived our poorer fellow countrymen of those 
reductions in taxation which had been promised by the Legislature. Willing as I am 
to provide for the exigencies of war so as to maintain our establishments unimpaired, 
l at the same time protest against recklessly provoking it, thereby crippling 
our resources and impeding by increased taxation the sovial improvement of the work- 


‘4t sincere member of the Church of England, I shall at all times claim for every 
subject in the realm that share of toleration in religious worship which I desire for 


Attached deeply to the institutions of our beloved country, I shall ever be happy to 
restore what time may have impaired, exercising a strict vigilance that their foundation 
should not be disturbed from the mere caprice of novelty or change. 

_ Theattainment of freedom by servitude is one of those legitimate means of obtain- 

ing the Franchise that will receive my best support, and where education safely permits 

the privilege of the electoral trust, I shall be found supporting such extension when 
rtunity offers. 

t oy od perf local interests I shall feel the greatest pleasure, and the pros- 
perity of the good old town (in which it is my lot to be happily located) shall always 
command iy most strenuous exertions for its social progress and commercial advance- 
ment, I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful Servant, 

The Priory, Maidstone, March 12th, 1857. EDWARD SCOTT. 


10 THE FREEMEN AND ELECTORS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
MAIDSTONE. 


ENTLEMEN,—In a few days you will be called upon to elect 
f your Representatives to a new Parliament. Having served as your Member 
duriug two Parliaments, 1 again solicit the honour of representing your Borough. 
The mutual relations of fidence and friendship which already exist between us 
Tender it less hecessary on my part to enter into a lengthened explanation of my 
| alg if I were a stranger seeking for the first time to obtain a seat in 


nt, 
It is hardly needful for me to dwell upon the immediate and narrow cause of the 


We teally important question at stake is the future fortunes of our own country. 


the peevtenis to push with vigour and singleness of purpose measures tending to 
Social, moral, and material well-being of the people. Such questions possess a 
— interest in my eyes, and they shall ever be dealt with by me, not in the spirit 
eatin, but by fairly testing them according to their own merits, as they 
ome hot to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, While we 
: what is faulty, we must be careful not to tamper with the principles of existing 
tat tutions, or the sacredness of individual rights. Of these rights, the most impor- 
ome that of Liberty of Conscience, While I am myself a sincere member of the 
nl Reformed Church happily established in our land, I contend for equal fair 
- aes pant of the State towards all other persons who with like sincerity hold 
8. 
on — dissolution of Parliament will be in one respect a blessing, if it tends to 
rept progress of legal reform, which has been paralyzed in the feeble hands 
ie it has lately fallen. Easy, quick, and cheap justice for all classes is what 
and tion demands, and the new Parliament will fail in its duty if it does not seriously, 
without delay, devote itself to this necessity. 
the reference to the Income-tax, my best exertions shall not be wanting to relieve 
a “ae of an impost, the burden of which presses directly or indirectly upon all of 
a Administration must find the means to combine reduction of taxation with 
preter tenance of our national establishments upon a footing alike efficient and 
Which ~ and yet mnst not make such reduction an excuse for crippling the grants 
rectly tend to the immediate benefit of the whole communit ye 
be Pty it is no unmeaning form of words to say that your local interests will ever 
the object. Living in your part of the country, and identified with it as I am 
ty of tone will always be to me, as it has been, an object of personal 
4 I remain, Gentlemen, 


Your old Friend and attached Servan 
Bedgebury Park, March 11, 1857, A.J, B, BERESFORD HOPE, 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE 
COUNTY OF WILTS. 


ENTLEMEN,—Parliament being about to be dissolved, I am 
ready to give an account of my stewardship, and I again offer myself as a 
Candidate for the Representation of South Wilts. 

The first two years of the present Parliament witnessed the successful prosecution 
of great legislative and fiscal Reforms. 

n the Colonies, deep-rooted discontents were wisely allayed. To India guarantees 
were given for an improved system of Government; while public employment was for 
the first time thrown open to merit and ability, irrespective of political or personal favour, 

At home, the Universities were reformed; our tiscal system equalized as between 
the various classes of the State, and the whole placed on a footing of permanent 
stability, which carried us through the War, and the fruits of which we are still 
enjoying. 

Existing Alliances in Europe were strengthened, and new ones created; and France, 
England, Turkey, and, at a later period, Sardinia, were banded together for the 
struggle which was becoming imminent. 

For all these measures I claim my humble share of the labour and the responsibility. 

In 1854 we declared War with Russia—an antagonist gigantic in her power, but who, 
abusing her strength, sought by an aggressive policy to overbear a weak and semi- 
barbarous State :—It was a War at once just, politic, and necessary. It was marked 
at its commencement by a series of victories such as have seldom, if ever, illustrated 
the first campaigns of our Wars; and, our Army, brilliant in the field, showed no less 
heroism under sufferings and privations still more trying—sufferings, the causes of 
which have been faithfully described in the admirable Rios of two men, towards 
whom the gratitude of the country has found an enthusiastic expression. 

That War was terminated by the Peace of Paris, which secured to us on the whole 
all the objects for which the War had been undertaken, while the wise changes in our 
military organization, introduced in the winter of 1854, and energetically carried on 
in the following year, and, above all, the stability of our finances, enabled us to show 
ourselves to the nations of Europe still fresh and ready for further struggles, when our 
enemy and our allies seemed alike exhausted. 

Peace being concluded, and the year of transition from war to peace having elapsed, 
it appeared to me that it would be indefensible to take advantage of a technical error 
to fasten upon the country for another year the continuance of the War Income-tax, 
which pressed so heavily on the middle classes, both agricultural and commercial; 
and I rejoice that Her Majesty’s Government shared in that opinion, and interposed no 
obstacle to the expiration of the tax. 

Though giving a general support to Her Majesty’s Government, I have not sup- 
pressed my convictions when a measure appeared to me injurious to the interests or 
inconsistent with the honour of our country. On such occasions, while refusing to 
enter into any party combination whatever, 1 have not been deterred by taunts or 
calumnies, the “falsehoods of a day,” from giving to that which I thought wrong a 
fearless and outspoken opposition. 

In the Chinese discussion we had two questions to decide :— 

1. Whether distant officials are to have the power not only of protecting our flag from 
insult, which is indispensable, but of levying war, and imposing fresh burdens on the 
people, in defiance of the warnings of successive Secretaries of State, including Lord 
Palmerston himself. 

2. Whether an official is justified in advancing a pretext which his own previous 
despatch shows to be untrue. 

I maintained that the people of England have a right to be consulted before their 
blood and treasure are to be spent, and that the man who asserts in the name of the 
Crown what appears from his own letter to be untrue, is unfit to represent the Queen 
and the truth-loving people of England. 

I urged the sending out immediate reinforcements, in order to crush the war by an 
overwhelming superiority of force, and the appointment of a man of weight and 
character, to take the management of the war and the negotiations out of the hands of 
Sir John Bowring. 

I am glad to say that both are now being done. 

Many with whom I generally act, and for whose motives I have the highest respect, 
arrived at a different conclusion from myself; I regret that we should differ, but 1, too, 
voted on the merits of the case alone, with a strong conviction of right, and without 
any party object or combination whatever. 

To any measure, however, whether brought forward by the Government, or by indi- 
viduals, which appeared to me to be conducive to the public welfare, I have given my 
hearty support. 

If returned to Parliament, I shall continue the same course, furthering all well- 
considered reforms, and especially those measures for the better instruction and 
organization of our Army which I believe to be necessary to its efficiency. Looking 
upon them as urgent, I have pressed them on public attention, and I have now, at the 
instance of the Government, undertaken the conduct of an inquiry into the whole 
Sanitary System and condition of the Army, both at home and abroad, with a view to 
guard, so far as human precautions can avail, against the recurrence of evils from 
which we have so severely suffered, 

By liberal, but moderate and enlightened, legislation, and by the continuance of a 
fiscal policy which has reduced Taxation, while it has augmented our Revenue, the 
well-being and contentment of the community can be best preserved ; while abroad, a 
firm assertion of our own rights, combined with respect for the independence of other 
nations, and a scrupulous adherence to good faith in our transactions with them, will 
— security and honour to British subjects and to the British flag throughout 
the world. 

Upon these principles I shall continue to act, should you again do me the honour of 
returning me to Parliament. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful Servant, 

Wilton House, March 13, 1857. SIDNEY HERBERT. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF THE NORTHERN DIVISION OF THE 
COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 
ENTLEMEN,—As the present Parliament will be almost im- 


mediately dissolved, and the important duty of choosing your Representatives 
will in a few days devolve upon you, I take an early opportunity of informing you that 
it is my intention at the approaching Election n to offer myself as a Candidate for 
your suffrages, and venture to hope that I may then be entrusted with your renewed 
confidence and support, 

As some of those friends who so kindly and generously gave me their support at m 
last Election have more or less canvassed the sincerity and intention of the vote whic 
I gave in the recent Division of the House of Commons, and which has led to the im- 
pending Dissolution of the present Parliament, I feel it to be my immediate duty to 
state to you plainly and frankly that in coming to the determination which I did upon 
that occasion I was not influenced in the smallest degree by any idea of or wish for a 
Coalition of opposing parties, or actuated by any desire to overthrow the existing Go- 
vernment, to whom I have always given an independent but steady =. 

The line of politics which I advocated in 1852, when you conferred upon me the 
honour of selecting me as your Representative, I still strictly adhere to; and consi 
that the steady maintenance and further development of a progressive course of legis- 
lation is absolutely necessary to the well-being and prosperity of this ey. 

Should you again think fit to place your important trust in my hands, I shall 
continue to give my support to a uiberal Government, and consistently advocate the 
alleviation of such burdens as press generally upon the people, more especially those 
which still remain in the shape of duties upon the necessaries of life, regarding at all 
times the requirements which are needful for defraying the proper expenditure of 
the country. 

During the five years’ existence of the present Parliament, the countryfhas witnessed 
many most important events, and has engaged in great political and national struggles ; 
and for the last three years the exertions of Government have of necessity been devo 
to the vigorous prosecution and speedy termination of the late war. I trust, however, 
that the time is not now far distant, when in the calm of a lasting and sound Peace 
they may be enabled to turn their attention more exclusively to matters of home 
legtalation, and bring forward for the consideration of Parliament such measures 
as will conduce to the improvement and benefit of all classes of the community. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, Your obedient humble Servant, 

London, March 17, 1857. Rosset R, Petaam 


Oxrorp CamMBRIDGE CLUB, 
March 9th, 1857. 

Y Dear Master or Sypnvery,—I have just received your letter. 

I have no intention whatever of coming forward as a Candidate for the Repre- 
sentation of the University of Cambridge. e experience which I gained, when sit- 
ting in Mr. Denman’s Committee, convinced me that I am not a fit person to aspire 
to that honour. I cannot attach the importance to such questions as “ The Maynooth 
Grant” and “Sabbath Observance” which I found was attached to them by many 
excellent persons in your Constituency; and I perceived that a man like myself, of 
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The Saturday Review. 


{March 21, 1857, 


decidedly liberal tendencies, inclined to form his own opinions upon all subjects that 
should be brought before him, would be likely to come into unpleasant collision with 
that numerous and influential part of the Constituency which enjoys a fixity of 
opinion, not always justified by the amount of thought bestowed in forming the 
opinion, upon most matters in Church and State. 

Moreover, in the present embarrassing condition of political parties, I am afraid I 
should find it difficult to obtain a firm footing in any direction. 

Like the rest of the world, I admire Lord Palmerston for his many brilliant 
qualities, and for much of his conduct of the late war ; but I think his Home Admi- 
nistration singularly deficient in purpose and usefulness. He holds out little or no 
promise, that | can see, of political or social reforms ; and, with regard to the subject 
at present at issue, 1 am obliged to admit, that, if I had been in Parliament, 1 must, 
however reluctantly, have voted against the Government upon the China question. _ 

lam much grieved to observe the imputation of unworthy motives to those public 
men who have come to a similar conclusion, upon reasons which I doubt not were 
imperative upon their consciences, 

Amongst the foremost men in politics, there is hardly any one with whom I have 
hitherto sympathized less than I have with Mr, Gladstone; but I am not blind to the 
nobility of his nature, and to his ardent desire for right and justice on every occasion. 
I cannot accuse such a man of factiousness, 

‘Then, with regard to Lord John Russell, I have never very much admired the Whig 
Administrations which he has directed; and I have often regretted to see the predo- 
minance in them of certain Whig families, which has not been justified, as it seemed 
to me, by any particular administrative ability on their part. But 1 must confess that 
the political world, especially the liberal part of it, seems to be somewhat ungrateful 
to Lord John, and very prone to construe his conduct in the most unfavourable 
manner, I believe that on this China question he has been actuated by none but the 
highest motives; and I am confirmed in that opinion when I find that he is supported 
by such a man as Sir Francis Baring, whose scrupulous sense of justice I have had 
pom ‘ee of observing when serving with him, in a humble capacity, in 
official life. 

Lord Stanley, too, must be admitted to be a man who is above and beyond mere 
by considerations, The same assertion is indubitable as regards Mr, Cobden, 

r. Roebuck, and many other well-known personages who voted recently against the 
Government. 

I do not know what view the University may take ofthe China question, and I may 
be merely fighting a shadow; but I think it —— that my views on this question, 
and my opinions, above expressed, of some of the principal members of the iy oo 
would alone insure my rejection by many of those whom I might, otherwise, hope for 
as supporters. 

Upon purely personal considerations, there are not many men in the country, I 
believe, who would be more glad than I should be to find the next six weeks pass over 
without having to solicit the votes of their fellow-citizens ; but, as I said on a former 
occasion, | shall not reject any feasible opportunity of ‘obtaining a seat in Parlia- 
ment, for in so doing, I may strengthen, though by one vote only, and by the labour of 
one additional mind, that small party which tinds most employment for its energies in 
matters connected with social legislation. 

I firmly believe that, amidst the din of wars, the intricacies of foreign politics, the 
contentions of party, and the difficulties arising from the want of preparation and the 
inefficient conduct of legislative business, the interests, the welfare, the amusements, 
and the education of what we call the lower classes are steadily neglected—of those 
pew to whose stalwart energy, habitual obedience to Law, and wonderful endurance, 

nere at home, as well as on the battle-field, we owe the pre-eminence that we enjoy, 
as a nation, in arms, in industrial conquests, and in political organization. 

I have thus fully explained myself to you, my dear Master; and I think you will 
have no doubt, after reading what I have written, that 1 should be a most unlikely 
Candidate to succeed in obtaining the Representation of the University of Cambridge— 
one of the greatest honours that can be conferred on any man, 

Will you have the kindness to communicate the substance of this letter to my 
friends at Cambridge. The question which you put to me has been asked by others, 
and I cannot too quickly inform them of my determination not to come forward. 

I remain, yours ever most faithfully, 
ARTHUR HELPS, 


To the Reverend the Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF PERTHSHIRE. 
Hovss or Commons, March 17th, 1857. 
GES LEMEN,—I venture to ask for a renewal of the trust 


with which you honoured me when you sent me to the House of Commons five 
years ago. 

The Parliament, now so near its close, is remarkable for having survived two 
administrations, and for having seen the beginning and the end of a war, in which the 
greatest powers of Europe put forth their whole —-, These facts alone are a 
sufficient reason why much which that Parliament might have hoped to accomplish 
still remains unachieved. 

When I first aspired to the honour of being your Representative, I undertook to give 
every attention to your local concerns, and, as regards the general affairs of the nation, 
to support those measures which should appear likely to preserve, in full efficiency, 
the institutions of the country. It is for you to say how fur I have fulfilled a promise 
which I now beg leave respectfully to renew. 

In the question upon which Her Majesty’s Government has appealed to the country 
I voted in the majority, which affirmed that “The papers laid upon the table of the 
House failed to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures lately resorted 
to at Canton.” In these papers, 1 found grounds of complaint against the Chinese. 
But even with grounds of complaint against a foreign state, I have yet to learn that 
Her Majesty’s Government has a right to involve us in a serious war, without the 
approval of those who are to furnish the means of carrying it on. If this right be not 

ssessed, and ought not to be exercised by the British Cabinet, I conceive that still 
ess is it possessed by the Superintendent of British Trade in China, I am well aware 
that justice and generosity require Government to defend, and Parliamant to be slow 
in condemning, those who are fulfilling difficult duties in distant countries. But this 
rule, like all other rules, has its exceptions, One of these exceptions may well be found 
in the case where a British Agent has poured shot and shell into a crowded and 
defenceless city, in order to enforce a Treaty-right which has been left for fourteen 
years a dead letter, and which he and his predecessors have repeatedly been ordered 
not to enforce; some of the most peremptory of these orders having been issued by the 
very Minister who now, as head of the Government, defends and approves an opposite 
course, 

In my humble opinion the Government has itself justified the vote for which it is 
about to dismiss the House of Commons, While it condemned us as bad advisers, it 
was preparing to act upon our advice. Our vote will soon have the effect of removing 
the Zg t of our dip y in China from the hands of Sir John Bowring to 
those of one of the ablest servants of the Crown, Had the Government announced 
somewhat sooner its intention of sending out such a Minister to superintend the pro- 
ceedings of its approved Superintendent, that adverse vote would not have been 
recorded. If it shall now be found that the honour and interests of Great Britain 
cannot be maintained without war, I believe that neither you nor your representative, 
be he who he may, will refuse the means necessary for making that greatest of human 
calamities as brief as possible. 

‘The late majority has been stigmatised as a factious coalition; chiefly, I presume, 
because it contained almost every leading statesman not actually in office. From this 
fact, if some persons still choose to argue that a fortuitous combination was indefensible, 
others, pronouncing a calmer verdict, may perhaps infer that the position taken by 
the Government was still less capable of being defended. Those of you who have 
watched y by ys in Parliament will acquit me of being guided by any factious bias. 
It is true that 1 have regarded Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy with apprehension : 
because I believe that interference with the domestic affairs of other countries weakens, 
instead of strengthening, the influence of our own, and endangers the interests and 
augments the burdens, of a peaceful and industrious nation. But in voting, like many 
of his steadiest adherents, against him on the China question, I was far from pro- 

ing a general 1 tion of his Government, On the contrary, I desire to 
record my humble approval of the vigour and judgment with which he carried on the 
late war and negotiated the peace of Paris; and of the wise caution with which, in 
dealing of home affairs, he governs the innovating spirit of his party. 

If 1 have the honour of representing you in the next Parliament, I shall be found 
opposing every act of unjust aggressive policy abroad, and supporting all measures 
which appear to me to promise practical utility at home, from whatever Government, 
or from whatever party they may proceed. But in any case I owe you a large debt of 
gratitude for the kindness and confidence with which you have hitherto regarded my 
services, Of the shortcomings with which these may be justly charged, no one is 
more sensible than Your faithful Servant, 


HE NORTH OF INDIA TRAMROAD COMPANY (Limited) 

—For introducing a cheap System of Communication throughout the Provines 
of Rohileund and adjacent territory, connecting the Ganges with the Indus, nd algy 

jarei mpoor, Mo eeru' arunpoor, Um! Loodheana 
; 

Temporary Offices—6, ADAMS-COURT, OLD BROAD-STREET, 
To be Incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 1856, 
Capital £1,000,000, in 60,000 Shares of £20 each. (With power to increase.) 
Deposit, 2s. per Share. 
No Call will be made until a Guaranteed Rate of Interest has been obtained from thy 
East India Company on the requisite Capital. 
Chairman.—W., P. Esq., F.R.G.S, (Chairman of the Scinde Railway Company), 
Deputy Chairman,—Siz Herpert Mappock, M.P. (late Deputy Governor of Benga) 
Directors. 
AnstruTHER, Esq., Director of the Bank of Eeypt. 
Harry Borrapatxe, Esq., Director of the Scinde and Punjaub Railway Companies, 
Tuomas BrapsHaw, Esq., Chairman of the London and Continental Insuring 
Company. 
W. F. Fureusson, Esq., Eastern Bengal Railway Company. 
Colonel GLasFurD, late Executive Engineer of Kohilcund. 
C, Grexvittz Mansst, Esq., late Member of the Board of Administration, Punjay, 
G. Gorpon Macpuerson, Esq., Director of the Agra and United Service Bank, 
W. Satvtito, Esq., Hon. East India Company, Bengal Establishment. 
Epwarp Warne, Esq., M.P., Grosvenor-place, Director of the National Discount 
Company, 
J. W. Wittramson, Esq., Chairman of the National Savings Bank, 
(With power to add to their number.) 

Consulting Engineer —Joun Murray, Esq., C.E, 

Acting Engineer in India.—W. Sowersy, Esq., C.E. 


Solicitors. 

Messrs, Lyon, Bannzs, and Exits, | Messrs, Marten, THoaras, and Hottiys, 
Bankers. 

Messrs, Suitu, Paynz, and Samira. | The Agra and United Service Bank, 


L, Browne, Esq. 


The object of this Company is the introduction of a system of Tramroads into the 
most fertile and populous districts of Northern India, commencing at the station of 
Futteyghur, and running thence through the Province of Rohilcund, “ The Garden of 
India,” containing a population of above 350 persons to the square mile. 

From Futteyghur it will proceed in a northerly direction to Shahjehanpoor, ani 
thence to Bareilly, the capital of Rohileund, with a branch to Pilhibeet, and ult. 
mately to Bhurmdeo, at the foot of the Himalayas, where the merchants of Nepal, 
Thibet, and Chinese Tartary, meet those of Upper and Lower India, for the exchang: 
of their commodities. 

From Bareilly the line will continue in a westerly direction to Rampoor and Mom 
dabad, and thence to Meerut, and ultimately to Delhi. 

The importance of this line will be best understood from the fact, that it has already 
been examined and reported on by the Deputy Consulting Engi to the G 
of India, Captain Yule, and its construction urged by the authorities of the | ae 
In reference to this, Captain Yule says in his report, “ A complete line of railway, 
extending from Shahjehanpoor, would then connect mm a space of 170 miles the tom 
of Shahjehanpoor with a population of 75,000, Bareilly (112,000), Rampoor (probably 
30,000), Moradabad (60,000), Umroha (35,000), Meerut (40,000) ; and 40 miles further, 
Delhi (152,000) ; a string of populous places which is rarely to be found in the sam 
compass,” 

Subsequently, it is proposed to extend it in a north-westerly direction by way of 
Moozuffurnugger and Saharunpoor to the great military Station of Umballab, with s 
Branch by the Government Works at Roorkee to Hurdwar, the Nishni Novgorod 
India, At the celebrated fair of Hurdwar, merchants congregate not only from every 
part of India, but from the most distant parts of Central and Northern Asia, and in 
such crowds, that the number of visitors is estimated, at times, to equal the — 
of London. The line to Hurdwar would also be the great communication between 
India and the western part of Thibet, as well as an outlet for the tea of Dehra Doo, 
and the timber of the lower Himalayas, From Umballah, the Line will continw 
north-west through Loodheana to Umritsir, where it will join the Punjaub Railway, 
thus connecting the railway systems of the Indus and the Ganges. 

Southward from Shahjehanpoor, should it eventually be deemed desirable by the 
authorities, the line would run through the recéntly-acquired territory of Oude, vii 
Lucknow, to Benares, where the Ganges is permanently deep, and capable of floating 
powerful steamers, even in the driest seasons, down to Rajmahal. Thus, an alternative 
line would be offered for the conveyance of troops and stores to the north-west frontier, 
a strategic advantage of which it is difficult to exaggerate the Tage importanee. 

Such portions of the line as are required for heavy traffic will be formed of 
substantial character. It has been estimated that the cost of constructing w 
portion will exceed £5000 per mile, and a large portion will not exceed one- 
amount. 

The first portion of the line intended to be constructed will be about 250 mile, 
namely, from Futteyghur to Delhi via Shahjehanpoor, Bareilly, and Moradabad, For 
the completion of this section the estimated capital will be sutticient. : 

The system intended to be introduced will be more suitable to the actual require 
ments of the country than lines costing £9000 to £10,000 per mile. ‘The present mie 
of travelling in India by camels and carts seldom amounts to 80 miles per week. If 
therefore, 80 miles per day be accomplished, it is obvious how great a boon will b 
conferred upon India, Of such a system, this line would be not only the model, bit 
the fruitful parent. By establishing a connexion with the iron districts, and by its 
inexpensive construction developing local traffic in parts unfitted for more 
works, it would not only act as a most important and liberal feeder to the lines 
in course of construction, but bring down to them, at a cheap rate, much of the 
material so indispensable for their speedy completion. 

Animal power will be employed in the first instance, until the traffic becomes mort 
developed. “A horse,” says Captain Yule, “can draw at least eight times 28 much 
gross weight on a level railway as it can on a level turnpike road.” But as the 
increases light locomotives may be used, with a moderate speed. Some portions 
line, however, will be adapted for light locomotives from the commencement. 

The construction of the Tramroad will be rendered very cheap by reason of the 
facility for drawing timber in any quantity from the adjacent dense forests at the foot 
of the Himalayas ; and ultimately the;Company expect to obtain a large portion of thet 
iron for rails, at a reduction of one-half the present cost, from the recently: 
iron mines of Kumaon, where iron-works have been already. commenced. But the 
estimates for the line have, in the meantime, been based upon the supposition that the 
iron will have to be brought out from England. 7 

The Company hope to complete the line, recommended by the Deputy Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India, from Futteyghur through Shakje 
Bareilly, Rampoor, Moradabad, and Meerut, to Delhi, in about three or four years 
the time of obtaining the sanction of the authorities, d 

No deed is required to be signed until the concession, with the guaranteed rate 
interest on the capital, has been obtained from the Honourable East India Compal): 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE rien OF INDIA TRAMROAD COMPANY 


I request you will allot to me shares in the capital of the abovensmel 
Company, and I hereby engage to accept the same, or any less number, on the terms 
the prospectus, 

Name (in full) anne 
Address and Date 

Referee 


ORTH OF INDIA TRAMROAD COMPANY (Limited) —¥0 
further applications for Shares in the above Company can be received 
‘Tuesday next the 24th instant. GEORGE L, BROWNE, 
6, Adams-court, Old Broad-street, 
20th March, 1857, 


WILLIAM STIRLING, 
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_ 
AW LIFE ASSURAN CE OFFICE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, 2nd Marc, 1857. 
1cE is hereby given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this Societ 
aeeed on THURSDAY, the 19th instant, and will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, 
the oth day of APRIL next, The Dividends for the year 1856 will be payable on and 
after MONDAY, the 6th day of APRIL next. 
By order of the Directors, WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the Directors 

of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, together with the Cas 

Account and BaLancE Suet for the year 1856, showing the State of the Society’s 

affairs on the 31st of December last, as presented to the General Meeting on the 18th 

of February, 1857, will be delivered on a written or personal application to the Actuary 
or to any of the Society’s Agents in Great Britain—CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 


vrvat Lire AssuRANCE OFFICES, 
= King-street, Cheapside, London, E.Cc. 


OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, 

that this Company has returned to its Offices, which have been rebuilt, No. 29, 

LOMBARD-STREET, at the Corner of Clement’s-lane. Offices in Liverpool—ROYAL 
INSURANCE-BUILDINGS, North John-street, and Dale-street. 

Firs Beancu.—The Fire premium in 1856 amounted to about £150,000, placing the 
Company among the very largest offices in the kingdom ; indeed, it is believed that 
there are only three or four offices which equal it in Fire revenue. Insurances are 
received upon nearly all descriptions of property in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
and most Foreign Countries; the rates of premium are exceedingly moderate, and 
governed in each case by a careful consideration of the risk proposed. 

 Lirs Brancu.—The Life revenue during the past year amounted to about £40,000, 

the new premiums alone exceeding £10,000. A bonus was declared in 1854 of £2 per 
cent, per annum on the sum assured, averaging about 80 per cent. of the premiums 
paid, being one of the largest ever declared. All the insurances effected during the 
present year will participate in the next bonus in 1859. 

The paid-up and invested capital, including life funds, amounts to nearly half a 
million sterling. PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 

JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to the London Board. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InstitUTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fitths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
areversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s, per cent. on the sums insured, and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years, This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 

sured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


Amount of Addition made 
| | | Sam Raabe 
Feb, 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. . 
£s. d £s. 2s.d4, | 
1820 623 16 O 114 5 0 1638 1 0 
1825 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 93 2 0 133414 0 | 
1835 185 3 0 8817 0 12774 0 0 | 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 6515 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 — 100 1015 0 0 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


EMORIAL CHURCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE. The Exhi- 
bition of the several Designs is now Open to the Public, Free of Charge, at 
King’s College, Strand, from 9 a.m. till dusk. ill Close April 18th, 


XHIBITION.—NOW OPEN.—MESSRS. DICKINSON’S 
_ Galleries of PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, Admission, One 
Shilling. 114, New Bond-street, 


(jRESHAM CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 139, CHEAPSIDE. 

: 

quam, single Subscription, One Guinea per 


AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
be had 


which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
; at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
rl REE TRADE IN ALL BOOKS, MUSIC, &c.—2d. Discount 
R. the 1s. off all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, Almanacks, 
4 Books, Diaries, Maps, Prints, &c. The rate of postage is 2d. for each half- 
Py 4d. Discount in the 1s. off Music, post-free. Buyers of the above will 
pan & saving in the cost, even after paying the postage or carriage. A £5 order 
— & private buyers are respectfully informed that detailed Pro- 
Spectuses will be sent post-free to all 
8. & T, Gipert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 
*,* Copy the Address, 


HE « Now ready, price 3s, 6d., neatly bound in cloth, 
CE OF BEAUTY; OR, THE LOST IMAGE 
“Teen” yee By Jane Kennepy, Author of “Sketches of Character,” 
oung Maids and Old Maids,” “Things New and Old,” &., &., &, 
London : W, Kent and Co., Paternoster-row, E. C. 
Just published in 8vo, price 5s. 

SOURCES OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW : an. Introduction 

nstitutes of Justinian. By Grapet, Esq., M.A., Barrister: 


r of Jurisprudence in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 


Also translated by the same Author, 8vo, pricel0s, 6d. 


TAS NSIITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, with the NOVEL as to 


London: and Daupy, 196, Fleet-street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
RS. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTI (Carrer 
Bell), Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c, 2 Vols, post 8vo, 
with Portrait and View. (On the 25th. 


2. 
R. M‘PHERSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, AND 
RESEARCHES IN THE CIMMERIAN BOSPHORUS, 4to Imperial, with 
10 coloured facsimiles of Relics of Antique Art, and numerous other Illustrations, 
Price £2 2s, to Non-Subscribers, (Ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 
RIENDS OF BOHEMIA; or, PHASES OF LONDON LIFE. 


By E. M. Warrry, Esq. In two volumes. 

“Mr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing satire for a genuine purpose. You 
laugh with hin very much; but the laughter is fruity and ripe in thought. ‘ Friends 
of Bohemia’ is no book of broad grins; the humours lean on life, the whimsicalities 
lead to philosophy. The author has a merriment akin to that of Jacques and that of 
Timon.”—Atheneum. 

“ A work of singular and original kind, displaying no inconsiderable ability, a quick 
eye to detect the vices of the social system, a skilful hand to depict them.”— Sun. 

“There are evidences of power and of trenchant —- thought, bright gems of 


wit enough to make the fortune of half-a-dozen fashionable novels.”— 
wc. 
2. 
EVE OF ST. MARK. By Tuomas Dovstepay. In two 
volumes, (Nearly ready, 


London: Samira, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 
This day, foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(FEZ AND THE AVENGERS. An Hellenic Mystery. In 
ree 


Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 
HOUGHTS FOR THE HOLY WEEK FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 
London : Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 
The Second Edition, Revised, 7s, 
AUTION S FOR THE TIMES. Edited by the AncnBisnor oF 
UBLIN, 


This volume consists of Papers by several Writers, the chief of whom was Dr, 
FitzGera.p, the present Bishop of Cork. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, with Views, Coloured Portraits, and other Illustrations from Photographs, 
and a Map, 32s. 
HE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a Narra- 
tive of the Mission to that Country in 1855, By Sir Jonw Bowarrne, F.R.S., Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE,” 
Nearly ready, Two Vols., Feap. 8vo, 
ye TERRACE; OR, THE CLUE OF LIFE. By 
the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie.” 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Seventh Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 
QO* THE STUDY OF WORDS. By R. CHenevrx Trencu, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
By the same Author, 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edition, 3s. 


ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, enlarged, 4s. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Soy, West Strand, 


This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous Illustrations, £2 6s, 6d. 
LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Writtam ALLEN MILLER, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part I, Puystcs, 10s. 6d, Part I. Ivorcanic CuEmistry, 16s, 
Part Ill. OrGanic CuEmistry, 20s, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Cheap Edition, 3s. 


HE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. By the Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” With Illustrations by J. B. 


e same Author, 


By th 4 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Cheap Edition, 6s. 
THE DAISY CHAIN. Second Edition, Two Vols., 10s. 6d. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 


London: Jonnw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Nearly ready, Library Edition, Octavo, much enlarged and thoroughly revised, of the 
IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM ITS 
ORIGIN IN GREECE DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Gzorex 
Henry Lewes. 
“This new edition may almost be considered as a new work, so many are the additions 
and so extensive the alterations. Seven new names have been ad to the list of 
hilosophers—Abelard, Algazzali, Giordano Bruno, Hartley, Darwin, Cabanis, and 
all, An Introduction, setting forth the distinguishing characteristics of Philosophy 
and Science, replaces the original Introduction, Under the heads of Socrates, the 
Sophists, Aristotle, Hume, Condillac, Kant, and Eclecticism, considerable additions 
and alterations will be found; and throughout, the revision has been such that 
scarcely a paragraph remains unaltered.”—Preface. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
LORD DOWNE’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Just published, in 18mo, price 1s. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Viscount 
WNE. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, LonGmans, and 


On Thursday next, in 2 vols, 8vo (forming the Fiera and Sixtu Voiumes of Tooxs’s 
“History of Prices from 1792 to the Present Time,” and egmprising a full Index 
to the whole of the Six Volumes), 


ISTORY OF PRICES, and of the State of the Circulation 

during the Nine Years 1848-56: Embracing also the subjects of the Bank 
Charter of 1844; the Influx of the New Gold; the Effect on Prices in the Sixteenth 
Century of the supplies of the Precious Metals from America; the recent Economical 
Policy of France; the Railway Expenditure; and Free Trade, By THomas Took, 
F.R,S., and Wirt1am Newmarcg. 


London; Lon@may, Baowy, Lonawans, and 
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Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 8s, cloth, 
HE METAPHYSICIANS: Being a Memoir of Franz Carvel, 


Brushmaker, written by Himself; and of Harold Fremdling, Esq., written and 
now republished by Francis Drake, Esq. With Discussions and Reoditliees relating 
to Speculative Philosophy, Morals, and Social Progress, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, LonGmans, and Roperts. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXLV. 
intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers rare- 
DIATELY, 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR, MACAULAY’S “LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME,” 
A New Edition, in feap. 4to, price 21s, cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


N R. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With Il- 
lustrations, original and from the antique, by G, Scuarr, jun.; engraved on 
Wood by 8. Williams. 
*,* Also, a New Edition of Mr. Macautay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” with “ Ivry” 
and the “ Armada,” in 16mo, with Vignette, price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s, 6d. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co, 


NEW EDITION OF BACON’s WORKS, 
Just Published, Vols. [. to LII., in 8vo, price 18s. each, 

HE WORKS of FRANCIS BACON, Baron of Verulam, Vis- 

count St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, 

revised and elucidated; and enlarged by the addition of —7 pieces not printed 

before. Collected and Edited by Ropert Leste Extis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 

College, James M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 

Dovetas Denon Hearn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

*,* The publication has commenced with the Division of the “Philosophical 
Works,” to be compieted in 5 vols., of which Vols. [. to ILL, price 18s. each, are now 
ready. Vols. LV, and V, are advancing at press.—The Prospectus may be had of all 
Booksellers. 

London: Loneman and Co.; Simpxin and Co.; Hamitton and Co.; 
and Co.; J. Barn; E. HopGson; Wasanovrne and Co.; H.G. Boun; Ricnarpson 
Brormers; Houtston and Co.; Brexers and Busa; and Sormeran: J, 
Countsu; L. Boorn; and J. Snow. 

DAKINS'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s, bound, 
OVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM, juxta Exemplar Wet- 
stenii, Glasgue, impressum: Accedunt Prolegomena in Evangelia, in Acta et 
Apostoloram Epistolas, Curante G, W. Daktys, 8.1.P,. et LL.D, Editio Nova, accu- 
rate impressa et recensita, 
London: Lone@man and Co., and Siwpxrn and Co. 
THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
Fourth Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. cloth, 
A MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By his 
Daughter, Lady Houtanp. With a Selection from his Letters, Edited by 
Mrs, 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S ELEMENTARY SKETCHES 
OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, price 7s. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

1, In Pocket Volumes . . . . « « Sols, feap. 8vo, 21s, 
2. Complete in One Volume . . . . Square crown 8vo, 21s.; calf, 30s, 
3. Library Edition . . . 3 vols, 8vo, Portrait, 36s, 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 
TYTLER’S GENERAL HISTORY EXTENDED AND IMPROVED, 
BY J. H. BURTON, 
New Edition, in 8vo, with 7 Maps, price 14s. cloth, 
YTLER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, To which are added a Table of Chronology, and a Comparative View 
of Ancient and Modern Geography. New Edition, revised and continued to the Year 
1855 by Joun Hitt Burroy, Author of “ The History of Scotland” from 1689 to 1748, 
London: Lon@man and Co.; Simextn and Co,; Warrtaker and Co.; and 
H. Gi. Bony, 


Just published, in two vols, crown 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S ENGLAND; OR, SKETCHES OF SOCIAL 
HISTORY DURING THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, By G, W. Tuornevry, 
Author of “ History of the Buccaneers,” &e. 

“A work which stands unrivalled for the variety and entertaining character of its 
contents, and which well deserves a place on the library-shelf, by the side either of the 
historians of England or the prince of dramatists.”—John Bull, 

“The vast quantity of small traits and minute information amassed by Mr. Thorn- 
bury can be fully appreciated only LI those reatlers who are already well acquainted 
with the interior history of the Elizabethan age . ,... The obvious merit of the 
work consists in the scope and versatility of its contents, which undoubtedly exhibit 
considerable industry in the collection and systematic grouping of the social and pic- 
turesque incidents of the age, For all popular ag oye the volumes may be regarded 
as a successful attempt to bring familiarly before the public of the nineteenth century 
the special characteristics of their ancestors of the sixteenth.” —Literary Gazette. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 


EWISH LITERATURE FROM THE EIGHTH TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, With an introduction on “‘falmud” and “Midrash:” 
An Historical Essay from the German of M. Sternscunetper, revised throughout by 
the Author, 
London: Lonéman, Brown, Greex, Lonomans, and Roperts. 


With a Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynulds, numerous Facsimiles and Vignettes engraved 
on Wood, and other Illustrations, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, 6d, cloth, 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his WORKS: With Gleanings 
from his Diary and unpublished MSS., and from othet sources. By Witttam 
Covron, M.A., of the University of Oxford. Edited by Jonn Burnet, Author of 
“ Rembrandt and his Works,” &c, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
NEW EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S “ST. PAUL,” 
Now ready, in 2 vols, square crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, and 
4 Plates, price 31s, 6d. cloth, 
By the Rev. 


HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 

W. J. Conyprare, M.A,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the 

Rev. J. 8. Howson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool, Second 
Edition, carefully revised and corrected. 


“This elaborate work has become suffi- 
ciently known by the wide circulation of 
the first edition to give ita place, and that 
an honoured one, among our old literary 
acquaintances, The form in which it now 
presents itself will be heartily welcomed 
by many who, being desirous of possessing 
80 valuable an aid to the perusal of that 
important portion of the New Testament, 
the writings of St. Paul, will be enabled 
by the reduction in the price to gratify 
their wish. Nothing material to the illus- 
tration of the subject has been omitted in 


the present improved edition, there being 
still an ample supply of plates, woodcuts, 
and maps, The text remains intact, ex- 
cept so far as it has undergone the process 
of revision and correction; and the student 
of the History and Epistles of St. Paul will 
here find all the information which could 
be obtained from various sources, collected 
and placed within his reach, in a lucid and 
chronological arrangement. The work 
deserves to rank with the best and most 
erudite productions of exegetical litera- 
ture.”—John Bull, 


*,* The Original Edition, with more numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols, 4to, 
price £2 8s,—may also be had, 


London; Loraman, Browy, Grezy, bonauans, and 


Third and cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price 42s. cloth, 


WILT’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


OF ARCHITECTURE, Fists, 


rical, Theoretical, and Practical: Illustrated with more than 1000 
on Wood by R, Branston, from Drawings by J.S.Gwilt: With a Supplement ree 


Architecture, 


“It should be possessed and used by every architectural student.”—Builder, 
London: Loneman, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Roserts, 


A New Edition, in two vols. feap. 


8vo, with six Maps, price 63s, 


M ‘CGLLocH's GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and Hyg. 
TORICAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD, 


“The present is an improved edition, | 
with additional information, made neces | 
sary by late changes. ... The articles | 


newspapers, who now meet for the 
time with the names of numerous 
in the East of Europe, especially in those 


‘ Australia,’ ‘ Russia,’ and ‘ Turkey,’ with | mee empires of which in this edition the 
| de: 


others of less importance, have been 
re-written. . . . The 
edition will be acceptable to all readers of 


scription has been entirely re- 


present improved | —Economist, 


Also, in one vol, with Maps, price 50s, cloth, or 55s, half-russia, 
M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, illustrate 


with Maps and Plans, New Edition. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roserrs, 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF R. D. ROGETS 
ENGLISH THESAURUS. 


Just published, a New Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d, cloth, 
HESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, clgs. 


sified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist jp 


Literary Composition. By P. M. 


Rocet, M. 


D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 


Physicians, &c¢.; Author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Phy. 
siology,” &e. The Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved, and printed in a more en). 


venient form. 

“ Dr. Roget’s object is not to explain, 
define, or distinguish for the instruction 
of the ignorant; but to suggest and to 
afford an opportunity of selection to the 
well-informed and the discriminating: 
These will find his ‘Thesaurus’ a most 
useful manual of reference, coming in aid 
of the memory, which is not always ready 
to produce on the instant the vast assort- 
ment of materials laid upin its treasury. 
A glance at a page of this ‘Thesaurus’ 
may often save much time and mental 
effort ; an entire train of thought with all 
its ramifications being exhibited in com- 
plete and orderly survey; thereby not 
only facilitating the labour of composition, 
but adding greatly to its force and accu- 
racy.”—John Bull, 


“Dr. Roget’s ‘Thesaurus’ is full gf 
suggestions, and exhibits the extraonj. 
nary richness, fulness, and flexibility ofthe 
English language. Ve recommend it 4 
pecially to writers who seem to i 
that they give strength to their style by 
adopting foreign words, idioms, and 

hrases ; to those also who use their own 
anguage loosely and carelessly; to a 
many as labour under the misfortune of 
being spell-bound by some expressions 
which happen to be fashionable ; to thow 
persons who are so indolent or conceited, 
so ignorant or so negligent, as to 
the purity of their :nother-tongue bys 
habit of arbitrarily fabricating new words 
and new-fangled phraseology ; and finally 
to all who honestly desire to have at com 
mand a copious vocabulary and the entire 
resources of the language, whether for 
speaking, public or conversational, for 
translating, or for original written com. 
position.” —Eclectic Review. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roserrs. 


PHILLIPS’ MINERALOGY 


GREATLY IMPROVED. 


In post 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, price 18s. 


A N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY. 
By the late Witttam Purturrs, F.L.S, A New Edition, with extensive Alten 


tions and Additions, i 
F.G.S., Professor of Mi 


H. J. Brooxe, F.R.S., F.G.S.; and W. H, M.A, F.RS, 
ineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 


London: Longman and Co.; and Co,; F, and J. Rivineron; 


and Co.; and Co. and D. Boevur. 


New Edition, in crown 


8vo, price 6s, bound, 


ANALECTA GRAECA MINORA; or, Select Pas. 
sages from Greek Authors, adapted for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools: 
With English Notes. Thoroughly revised and improved by the Rev. J. T. Wam, 


M.A., Junior Upper Master of Christ’s Hospital. 


With additional Extracts from 


“ Arrian” and “ ASlian ;” and a New English Lexicon of all the Greek Words which 


occur in the Text. 


London: Loneman and Co.; and Co.; F. and J. Rrvineron; 
and Co.; Wairtaker and Co.; and Houtston and Co, Liverpool: G. and J, Rosw- 


son. Edinburgh: Bett and Braprure, 


THE MOST PORTABLE GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, in square 18mo, price 7s. bound, 


ABENHORST’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE GER 
MAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


By G. H. Nornpry, LL.D., Ph.D. Sixth Edition, materially improved. By D. 


DR. 
revised by Dr. Bialloblotzky. 


KEY, 3s. 6d, 


London: Loneman and Co.: WatrraKer and Co.; Dutav and Co, ; Srupxm al 


Co.; H. G. Bonn; J. Cornisn; D. Nutt; 


NOEHDEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. New Edition, 
12mo, price 7s, 6d. bound, 


NOEHDEN’S GERMAN EXERCISES. 


12mo. price 


Ayuort and Co. 


HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITIONS 


OF GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Complete in One Volume, 8vo, with Portrait, price 15s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THB 
‘in 8 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 


ROMAN EMPIRE, 
price 60s. cloth. 


London: Loneman and Co.; J. M. Rictarpson; Srupxrn and Co.; 
and Co.; Wurrraxer and Co.; F. and J. Rivineton; E. Hopneson; T. 


By Epwarp Grzson, Esq 
*,* Also the Library Edition, handsomely printed 


Bree and Son; T. Bumpus: Capgs and Son; J. Barn; Samira, Evper, 


and Co.; T. Fettowes; H. G. Bonn; Bickers and Busu; Steve 


and Norton; W. Wuite; J. Cornisn; M. Coomes; Trae and Co.; 


Son; Witurs and Sormeran; and T, 


A. and C, 


OSWORTH. 
Cambridge: De1gHton, Beit, andCo. Liverpool: and J. Roprnsoy. 


Now complete in 10 volumes, 8vo, price £5 5s. cloth, 


ISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS. New 


tion, revised and corrected by the Rev, Caartes Pace Epey, M.A, 


Oriel College, Oxford, 


Each Volume, price 10s, 6d., may be had separately as follows :— 
1, LIFE, by Bishop Heber, with Indexes, &c., 10s, 6d, 


2. LIFE OF CHRIST, 10s, 6d, 


3. HOLY LIVING AND HOLY DYING, 10s, 6d, 


4, COURSE OF SERMONS, 10s, 6d, 


5, EPISCOPACY ASSERTED, and other Works on Church Discipline, 10s. 64. 
6. REAL PRESENCE, DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY, &c., 10s, 6d. 

7. UNUM NECESSARIUM, GOLDEN GROVE, &c., 10s. 6d. 

8. WORTHY COMMUNICANT, SERMONS, &c., 10s. 6d. 


9and 10, DUCTOR DUBITANTIUM, 2 vols, 10s, 6d, each, 

London: Loyeman and Co.; F. and J, Rrvineton; T. Hatrcwarp; H 
Co.; Siwpxrn and Co.; Capgs and Son; J. Barn; E, Hopeson; H. 
H, G, Bonn; Brexers and Busn; J. Van Voorst; C. Douman; SoTHERAN 
bridge: DerGuton and Co.; Mac 

Birmingham ; 


Co, Oxford: I. H. and J. Parker, Cam 
and Co, Liverpool; G, and J, 


C, 


Oxford: I, H. and J, 
inburgh: 
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»;EMOIRS BY SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
This day, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EMOIRS. By the Right Hon. Sir Ropert Peet, Bart. 


The Second and Coneluding Volume. 


i f the New Government, 1834-5; II. Repeal of the 
‘ontENTS:—I. Formation 0 Sew Govers 
B... Laws, 1845-6. Published by his Literary — Lord Manon (now Earl 


and the Right Hon. Epwarp CarpwELt, M.P, 
Stanhope) #8 *,* Vol. L, The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-9, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE CHANCELLORS. 
s. 3 (to be completed with an Index, in 10 Monthly Volumes), 
Now ready, Vols. 1 to : Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS 
OF “THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times till the 
George the Fourth, By the Right Hon. Jonn, Lorp LL.D., 
Lord Chief-Justice of England, Fourth and Revised Edition. 
4 book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of which is in every- 
’s mouth, requires no commendation at our hands, But we gladly welcome the 
ja $5 this new and popular form, and think the noble and learned lord could hardly 
= bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so distinguished a 
posh than by placing so useful a book within the reach of all.’—Gentleman’s 


Magazine. 
NICHOLLS’ HISTORY OF THE POOR LAWS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
yes Now ready, Four Vols. 8vo, 54s. 
‘TISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH 


POOR LAW, in connection with the Condition of the People. By Sir GeorGE 
Nicuows, K.C.B., late Poor-Law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor-Law 
Board. 


*,* The Work may also be had in separate portions, 
THE ENGLISH POOR. 2 Vols. 
THE SCOTCH POOR. 1 Vol. THE IRISH POOR. 1 Vol. 

“To his History of the English Poor Law, Sir George Nicholls now adds companion 
yolumes on the story of Poor Laws in Ireland and in Scotland. : 

“The conclusion of this work is, in fact, the conclusion of a History of the Poor 
Laws of Great Britain, which will be of essential service, and will assist greatly, no 
doubt, in prompting and directing future efforts for the perfecting of that ‘charity in 
its largest application’ which its author as an active public servant has himself done 
so much to promote.” —Examiner, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S AMERICAN ATLAS, 
This day, 29 Plates, engraved in the finest style of the art, and carefully coloured, 
half-bound morocco, small folio, price 63s, 
N ATLAS OF THE UNITED SLATES, CANADA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND, MEXIvoO, CENTRAL 
AMERICA, CUBA, and JAMAICA, From the most recent State Documents, Marine 
Surveys, and unpublished materials, with Plans of the principal Cities and Seaports, 
and an Introductory Essay (16 pp.) on the Physical Geography, Products, and Re- 
sources of North America, By Professor RoGexs, of Boston, U.S., and A, Kerra 
Jonystox, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the Queen. 
*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from Documents not 
yet published in Europe or America, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect, London; 
W. and A. K. Jounston, Engravers to the Queen, Edinburgh. 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE CATHCART, K.C.B, 
Now ready, with Maps, 8vo, 12s. 
HE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KAFFRARIA, which 

. led to the Termination of the Kaffir War; and on the Measures for the Protec- 
tion and Welfare of the People of South Africa, By the late Sir Gzorce Catucart, 
K.C.B., Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Also, by the same, 

COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN RUSSIA AND GER- 
MANY, 1812-13, With 23 Diagrams and Plans, 8vo, 14s, 

“Colonel Cathcart’s solid and unpretending volume. Lucid, concise, and pregnant, 
4 seems to us to be equally valuable for its facts and its commentaries.”—Quarterly 

view, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S ESSAYS, 
Now ready, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 18s, 


ESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: Contributed to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.” By Sir Francis B, Heap, Bart. 
CONTENTS :— 
The Air we Live in. 
Memorandum on Battle of Waterloo, 
London and North-Western Railway. 
The Electric Telegraph. 
The Printer’s Devil. Britannia Bridge. 
The Red Man, The London Post Office. 
, “The volumes contain some of the most interesting essays that have appeared in the 
larterly.’ Those who, like ourselves, read them as they appeared, will read them 
again with pleasure, and such as have not before seen them, will be surprised to find 
how much pleasant reading they have missed.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Jonun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 
Now ready, Second Thousand, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
HE TREASURES OF ART IN ENGLAND: being an 
Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculptures, Drawings, &c., in 
Great Britain, By Dr. Waacen, Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, 
The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain more of the essence of 
connoisseurship than ony other of the same class that has yet come before the 
wax Dr. Waagen’s name is too familiar to the art-world to require any introduc- 
on.” —Quarterly Review, 
The knowledge of the materials contained in Dr. Waagen’s ‘Treasures of Art in 
Britain’ must have exercised no small influence in promoting the intended 
Treasures Exhibition at Manchester,”—Notes and Queries, 


Cornish Miners in America, 
English Charity. 

motion by Steam, 
British Policy. 


Also, now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


“it ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF THE ARTS OF THE 
IDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. By M. Lapantr. 


« 

Illustrated with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings, representing some of the most 
— examples in every style of art, As a broad view of the domestic art of the 
fo ry ages, and an introduction to their particular study, this ‘Handbook’ will be 

und extremely useful and satisfactory.” — Press, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE LATE LORD RAGLAN, 
a ond Edition, with a New Preface, Portrait, and Plans, 2 vols., Post 8vo, 24s, 
L ETERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS; or, THE REALITIES 
|THE WAR IN TILE CRIMEA. By A Starr OFFIcer, 
Chon + od most interesting account which has yet appeared of the war in the 
Tenders hi 2 simplicity with which the writer has told the result of his observations 
May (St en no less agreeable than instructive; and however much the public 
find f - satiated with the oft-repeated tale, we can promise them that they will 
materials to reward curiosity."— Quarterly Review, 
¢ impossible to conceive two narratives more violently opposed to each 


+ Russell’s and that of the Stat Officer.”—Literary Gazette, 
Joun Albemarle-street, 


WORKS BY THE LATE LORD ELLESMERE. 


i 
HE PILGRIMAGE, DONNA CHARITEA, BLUEBEARD, 
and other Poems. With Illustrations, Crown 4to, 24s. 

“ A pleasant task is before any future Walpole who may be disposed to bring down 
his predecessor’s Catalogue of ‘ Royal and Noble Authors’ to the time present. Few 
names =, a modern list would figure more agreeably than that of the Earl of Elles- 
mere,”—. neun, 


11, 
HE CAMPAIGN OF 1812, IN RUSSIA. By General Carn 
Vow Ciausewirz. Translated from the German. Map, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


111. 
" HE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. From the 


erman, Post 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Iv. 
CENES FROM THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER IN ACTIVE 
SERVICE. The Campaign of Radetzky, in Piedmont—The Defence of 
Temeswar—The Camp of the Ban. Translated from the German, Post 8vo, 68. 6d. 


IFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON, Fceap. 8vo, 6d, 


vi. 
T= WAR IN THE CRIMEA. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


vil, 


ELLINGTON; His Character—his Actions, and his Writings. 
By Juces Maurer. With a Preface, by Lord Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR WORK, BY DR. PARIS. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 9s, 
HILOSOPHY IN SPORT, MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 
being an Attempt to Implant in the Young Mind the First Principles of Natural 
——— a Aad the Aid of the Popular Toys and Sports of Youth, By the late Jonw 

aris, M.D. 

“We know of no other book which so charmingly blends amusement with instruc- 
tion. No juvenile book has been published in our time more entitled to praise.”— 
Examiner. 

“ This little work, which has run through many editions, and is read wherever the 
English language is known, is indicative of the extent of the author’s knowledge and 
of = power of explaining the principles of science in the most intelligible language.” 
—Atheneum, 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, with 20 additional Woodcuts, Feap, 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
ITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 
CaLLcort, 

“A charming little production, and just such as ought to be given to or read by a 
child. Few persons can write down to the infantile capacity without silliness on the 
one hand, or mistaken inculcations on the other. The happy medium is here hit; and 
we most cordially recommend ‘Little Arthur’s History’ to every little person in the 
British Empire.”—Literary Gazette. 

“T acknowledge myself to be some judge of what suits children, and I never met 
with a history so well adapted either to their capacities or their entertainment, so 
sae rg and at the same time written with such infantine simplicity.”—Mrs, 

arcett to Lady Calleott, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
R. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY JOURNALS and RE- 


SEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA, With Portrait, original Map, and interest- 
ing Illustrations, will be published as soon after Easter as possible, 

Mr. Murray is compelled to take this opportunity of cautioning the Public against 
several publications, which, by artful advertisements, are made to appear as though 
coming from Dr Livingstone. He is authorized by Dr. Livingstone to say that fe 
repudiates them entirely, and wishes it to be generally known that the only authentic 
narrative of his Adventures and Discoveries in Africa, from his Own Journals, is that 
which will shortly be published by Mr, Murray. 

Albemarle-street, London, March 21, 1857. 


Now réhdy, 
LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 
drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


Cuaries Epwarp Muptie, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Two Years Ago. By Charles Kingsley. 


1200 Copies. 

Researches in Chaldea. By W. K. Loftus. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks, 
Houghton’s Ages of Christendom, 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, 
Memoirs of Frederick Perthes, 

The Days of My Life.—Ivors. 

Monarchs Retired from Business, 
Bonar’s Travels in Sinai, 

Froude’s History of England. 

Aurora Leigh. By Mrs. Brownitig. 
Essays. By David Masson. 

Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America, 
Barry Cornwall's Dramatic Scenes. 
Musgrave’s Pilgrimage into Dauphigne, 
Life. By P. H. Gosse, 

M‘Clure’s Arctie Discoveries. 

Norway and Sweden, By X. and Y, 
Jessie Cameron.—Still Waters, 
Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres. 

White’s Walk through Tyrol. 
Beaumarchais and his Times. 

Bacon’s Essays. Edited by Whately. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 


at greatly 


Epwarp Mupre, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, Manchester, 


Macaulay's England, Vols, TH. and IV, 
2000 Copi 


pies. 

Bowring’s Kingdom of Siam. 
Boswell’s Letters to Temple. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul, 
Life and Sermons df Dr. John Tauler, 
Olmsted’s Tour through Texas, 
Thornbury’s Art and Nature. 
Ancient India. By Mrs. Speir. 
Andersson's in Africa, 
Morley’s Life of Cornelius Agri 
Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 
Robertson’s Early Church History. 
The Englishwoman in Persia. 
Robinson's Biblical Researches, 
Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 

Life of General Napier. 

It is Never too Late to Mend, 
Butler's Ancient Philosophy. 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. 
The Sketcher. By Rev. John Eagles. 
Bothwell. By Professor Aytoun, 
Ferny Combes. By Charlotte Chanter. 
Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo, 
Life of Charlotte Bronte (Currer Bell). 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is provided of 
all the principal New Works as they appear. 


Supscription—One Guinea PER ANNUM, 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and offered 
uced prices for Cash, may be obtained on application, 
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ALLIWELL’S PRIVATELY PRINTED WORKS, 14 Vols. 
4to, Sets (of which two only remain), £16 16s, A few of the Volumes for 
sale separately. A Prospectus may be had on application. 
London: Writ1am Sxerrineton, 163, Piccadilly. W. 


Caan PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE—A few impres- 

sions FOR SALE, from the celebrated PRIVATE PLATE (destroyed), en- 

raved for the Shakespeare Society, by Samuzn Cousins, A.E.R.A. Prints, 21s. ; 
fs, signed by J, Paynn Coriiee, £3 3s, 

‘ faithful version of the Portrait,”—-Vide Waagen’s “ Art Treasures,” vol. 

» p. 52, 


London : Witu1am Skerrineron, 163, Piccadilly. W. 

On March 28th, price 4s, 6d. cloth boards, 

MERICAN SLAVERY AND COLOUR. Illustrated with a 
Map. By W. Cuampers, Author of “Things as they are in America,” 
W. and R. Caamuegrs, London and Edinburgh. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, 

NEW VOLUME of POEMS. By ALexanperR Smita, 

Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, and Author of “ A Life Drama, and 
other Poems.” 


Cambridge: & Co. 
This day, in Three volumes, Crown 8vo, £1 11s, 6d. 


YEARS AGO. By the Rev. Cuartes Kinastey, F.S.A., 
F.L.S., &c. Author of “ Westward Ho!” &c, 


Lately published, by the same Author, 
THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. 7s. 6d. 
GLAUCUS; or, Wonders of the Shore. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
WESTWARD HO! 3vols. Second Edition. £1 11s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRIA AND HER SCHOOLS. is. 


PHAETHON ; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. Second 
Edition, 2s, 


Cambridge : and Co. 


THE LATE HUGH MILLER’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, Post 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 7s, 6d. 
HE TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS; OR, GEOLOGY IN 
. ITS BEARING UPON THE TWO THEOLOGIES,—NATURAL AND 
REVEALED, 
Edinburgh: Taomas Constantz & Co, and & Exxior. London: 
Hamittoy, Apams, & Co. Dublin: W. Roprarson. 
NEW WORK ON PERSIA. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols, 8vo, price 28s. 
JOURNAL OF TWO YEARS’ TRAVEL IN PERSIA, 
CEYLON, &. By R. B. M. Brynine, Esq., Madras Civil Service. 
London: W. H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
NEW SERIAL BY THE BROTHERS MAYHEW, 
8vo, sewed, price 1s. No. 1 of : 
AVED with GOLD; or, the ROMANCE and REALITY of 


the LONDON STREETS. An Unfashionable Novel. By the Brothers Maynew. 
ith Illustrations by Paxz. To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, 


CARLYLE’S WORKS, CHEAP EDITION. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. Vol. I. 
By Tuomas Cantxiz, Being the New Volume of the Cheap Re-issue, 


Already published, 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 2 vols. crown 


8vo0, 


LEVER’S WORKS, CHEAP EDITION. 
This day, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY. Vol. II. By Cuartes Lever. With 
Eight Illustrations by H. K. Bzowns, Completing the Work in 2 Vols, Price 8s, 
Already’ published, 
HARRY LORREQUER. Crown 8vyo, price 4s. 


A New LIFE of LOUIS NAPOLEON, Emperor of the French. 
By James Avevustus Sr. Joun. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW CLASSICAL WORKS, 


ROMAN LITERATURE, 
A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERATURE. By the late Dr. 
Rev. H. Taompson, M.A.; Rev. J. H. Newman; Rev, J. M. 
other Contributors, Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 
GREEK LITERATURE. 
A HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. B 
Yourp; the Bisaor of Lonpon; Rev. H. THompson, 
tribu Indices. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, cloth. 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
HE HEBREW, EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN, GRECIAN, and 
ROMAN SYSTEMS of PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. Professor Mavzice. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
numerous I}lustrations, Third edition, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, cl 
London and Glasgow: Ricnarp Grirrin & Co. 
In course of publication, price 5s, each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavtt and Potystanx. With appropriate Biographical Notices, 
The MARCH Number contains:—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 
Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
The Right Hon. T, B. MACAULAY. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
J, A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.B.S., &c. 
Sir B, C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.RB,S., &c, 
E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 
SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.RB.S, 
E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 
No. 10, The Right Hon, LORD CAMPBELL, 
Mavux and 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street; 
and all Book and Print-sellers, 


Sir T. N. Tat- 
A., and other Con- 
. With com 


WILLIAM 
. With 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SENT POST-FREE ON RECEIPT OF POST-OFFICE ORDER, 


I. 
ARRATIVE OF THE DEFENCE OF KARS, HISTORICA, 

AND MILITARY. By Colonel Arwett Laxr, C.B., Unattached, one 
her Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp, and late of the Madras Engineers. From authentic doe. 
ments and from Notes en by the General Officers serving on the Staff of he 
jeg Commissioner with the Ottoman Army in Asia Minor, 8vo. With My ‘ 
and Illustrations. (Just ready,” | 


| og AND THE GREAT SUEZ CANAL. A Narrative ¢ 
Travels in Egypt, &c. By M. St. 8y0. 
(Fest 


ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE 
POLE. Edited by Peter Cunnineuam, F.S.A. Containing the whole Com 

spondence, now first Collected and Chronologically arranged, together with 

of Two Hundred Additional Letters. Vol. 11.(to be completed in Eight), Pre 

Portraits, 10s, 6d. (Just ready, 

“This complete edition will be a boon to the whole of the reading world" 

Quarterly Review, January, 1857, 


Iv. 

ISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. Writty 

from the unpublished Letters and Journals of the most distinguished Military 
and Political Officers a pee in Affghanistan throughout the momentous years ¢f 
British connexion with that country, Containing a History of our Relations with ty 
Persian Court—of the Progress of Russia in the East—the first Siege of Herat—y 
Origin of the Affghan War, and the March of the British Army to Caubul, With» 
Appendix, containing several Treaties between Persia and Great Britain. By Joy 
Karz, Vol. II, Crown 8vo, 5s, [Just ready, 


v. 
OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By M. Guizor, Authe 
of “ History of Oliver Cromwell.” 8vo, 14s. 

“Sir Robert Peel has been honoured in a biographer as few English Statesmen erg 
have been or can hope to be.”— Examiner, 


vi. 
ETTERS OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, including he 
Private Correspondence with Charles I. Edited by Mary Anne Ev 
Green, Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
“ We have quoted enough from this work to prove the h value we assign to it 
We wish we had more explorers with Mrs, Green’s care, skill, and appreciation”— 
Atheneum. 
“ Few volumes more important than this have been contributed to the historial 
literature of the C Ith by the r hes of the present century.” —Leader, 


vit. 


ATURAL RELIGION. By M. Jutes Smron. Translated by 
J. W. Cox. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J.B. 

A.M., Author of “The Early and Later Puritans,” “ History of Christian Ch 

Sects.” Post 8vo, 6s. 

“This able work, which has obtained such great reputation in France, and has bem 

so bitterly attacked by the Ultramontanists and Voltarians, is a suitable companion t 

Paley. It establishes the truths of revealed religion by local reasoning.’ j 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREEL 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 6s,, cloth lettered, 
HE PRESS and the PUBLIC-SERVICE. By a distinguished 
writer. on the New Tzst instituted by the Prinsgd 
Secre' of State for Foreign Affairs. 
ConTENTS ~~Constitutional Law—The Liberty of the Press—Anotp 
mous Writing — Precedents—Per lities— Recriminati ‘Pers Law 
Libel—Official Secrets—The Public Service—Subordination—Dismissals. 
London: Gzorer and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
KANSAS, BY T. H. GLADSTONE, 
In feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth extra, d 
ANSAS; or, SQUATTER LIFE and BORDER WARFARE 
in the FAR WEST. By Tuomas H. Guapstong, Illustrated with Mapal 
two Engravings. 
“This pa + reprinted by permission from the Times, with additions and cam 
tions, 
London: Rovtteper and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 
Post 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF THE SEA ANEMONES comMoNtt 


FOUND ON THE ENGLISH COAST. By the Rev, Gzoras 
1 College, Oxford. 


* Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo, with many Illustrations, price 12 
LEMENTARY COURSE of GEOLOGY. MINERALO, 
and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. Axsrzp, M.A. F.R.S,, 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 8vo, price 5s, 
IEBOLD on TRUE PARTHENOGENESIS in the HONEY. 
BEE, and SILK-WORM MOTH. Translated from the German. by ™ 


Dautas; F.L.S. 
“A book of unusual interest. A richer contribution to entomology ‘ll 
history of reproduction in animals has not appeared for a long while,” 140" 


March 14, 1857. 
. Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


A SUNDAY BOOK for the YOUNG; or HABITS o 
r ARCHAL TIMES in the EAST, Other books for young persons, 
ULLAR, 
DOMESTIC SCENES in GREENLAND and ICELAND. With 
Woodcuts, 2s, Second Edition. j 
EVERY-DAY WONDERS; or, FACTS in PHYSIOL 
WHICH ALL SHOULD KNOW. With Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 
ENGLAND before the NORMAN CONQUEST, 2s. 6d. 


Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


f PATE 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savite and James Atton Epwanps, 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of M ; and Pu , 
Joun Witttam Parker and Son, at 445, West Strand, in the same 


March 21, 1857. 
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